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' Both the Axis and the United Nations 
‘Bre preparing for their 1942 spring 
oa genegal staffs know 
when ‘snd where the drives will come. 
|The arrows on the map above (black 
ior the Axis, white for the United Na- 
ns) indicate possible objectives. 
” Hitler can strike in many places. 
a) Russia. A new German offensive 
“against Russia seems inevitable. When 
comes, Moscow and the Coucasus 
y be the targets. 
(2) The Middle East. This rich re- 
n might be invaded by any one or 
my combination of the three drives 
: mers drive would take the Nazis 
. The second would lead 
Bulgaria and Greece across the 
nean to S The African 
‘al this Middle Eastern trident indi- 
a_possible offensive by Marshal 
el’s African s toward Suez. 
tt to Russia, the Middle East is 
y the most likely spot for a Ger- 
. But Hitler has won his 
tories by concentrating on one thing 
r col Some military experts doubt 
at he will weaken his Russian forces 
uild up a Middle Eastern attack. 






























(3) Great Britain. Submarines are 
already striking hard along the sea 
lanes to Britain. Bombing attacks on the 
islands are being stepped up. The in- 
vasion of Britain is still a possibility. 

(4) Iberian Peninsula. The Nazis 
might occupy Spain and Portugal as 
stepping stones to west Africa. 

Where will Japan attack? The Japa- 
nese also have a choice of objectives. 

(1) Russia. Japan and Russia may 
clash, but the question of timing is in- 
volved. The Japanese may strike at 
Siberia while > Soviet armies are 
grappling with the Nazis in the west. 
Or they may wait until they have com- 
pleted their conquests in the southwest 
Pacific. This, of course, would involve 
the risk that Russia might hit first. 


(2) Burma. This drive will, of course,. 


be continued. Its main purposes are to 
secure the oil of Burma and to cut the 

supply line between India and China. 

(3) India. This offensive has already 
begun with the occupation of the Anda- 
man Islands, the bombing of Ceylon 
and the dispatch of a an Japanese 
fleet to the Bay of Bengal. India can 
also be attacked from Burma. 


be better employed on the 





Map for Scholastic by Katherine Tracy 


MAP OF THE WORLD’S BATTLEFRONTS. HOW MANY OF THE UNNAMED PLACES CAN YOU NAME? 


PREVIEW OF WAR IN THE SPRING 


(4) Australia. The Japanese on Timor 
and New Guinea are within striking 
distance of Australia. An actual invasion 
of Australia, however, would not be 
worth what it would cost the Japanese 
in manpower. The Japanese might at- 
tack New Caledonia to cut supply lines 
between Australia and the U. S. 

Where can the United Nations strike? 
The United Nations do not have many 


choices. Aside from Russia, there is © 


play no point from which they will 
aunch a major offensive for some time. 

In the meantime, they can do much 
to weaken and distract the Axis. Air 
raids from China, perhaps later from 
Russia, would strike at the heart of the 
Japanese octopus. Planes from Aus- 
tralia could keep the conquerors of the 
Philippines uneasy. 

In Europe, a bombing offensive 
against Germany is already pulverizing 
valuable arms factories. Commando 
raids keep the Nazi occupation forces 
on the jump in France and Norway. 
Feeling that these raids oa presage 
actual invasion, the Germans ke —— 
forces in western Euro 
brs front. 


Discussion question: Which of the 
le United Nations offensives seem 
to you most promising? 
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vex THE MARCH OF EVENTS +++ 


SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Hew Price Controls 
To Check Inflation 


In an effort to check steadily rising 
_ and so prevent inflation, Presi- 

t Roosevelt last week proposed to 
Congress a seven-point program of 
wartime economic controls. This pro- 
gram included heavy taxation, rationing 
of scarce commodities, fixing of prices 
and stabilization of wages. 

Inflation threatens. Prices in the 
United States have jum upward 
three times since the second World War 
began in September, 1939. The rise has 
not been serious as yet, but rising 
prices, if continued, lead sooner or later 
to inflation. The government has watch. 
et ed these upward movements anxiously 
RE What has been done? In April 194] 
Leon Henderson was made head of the 
newly-created Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, ard given the job of keeping 
~ in line. By the end of the year 

had put price ceilings on 77 prod- 
tets. But Mr. Henderson had no power 
to cnforce his rulings, and the general 
price level kept going up. 

Congress then passed the Emergency 
Price Control Bill giving the OPA more 
. power. Mr. Henderson was authorized 
to fix the prices of all industrial prod- 
ucts at the level they. had reached on 
October 1, 1941. He was also given the 
power to ration articles bought at retail. 

But the price rise continued. 

What was the trouble? Critics of the 
Administration’s price control program 

inted out several flaws in the system. 

price: of labor (wages) was not 
controlled. The OPA’s power over farm 
prices was limited. Piecemeal price con- 
trol, the critics said, with each article 
being treated separately, would never 
work, It was urged that a general ceil- 
‘ing be set for all prices, and this was 
the plan adopted by the President. 

Has this system ever been tried? Yes. 
For five months, Canada has had an 
over-all price ceiling. Nothing can be 
sold at a price higher than that charged 
during the base period of Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 11, 1941. 

Canadian merchants and govern- 
ment officials say this method has been 
8 success. Living costs have remained 
steady and inflation has been checked. 


Discussion question: Should wages 
“@ 4 farm prices be included in any 
“B sxheme of price control? 
























* “For Conspicuous Gallantry . 
For shooting down five Japanese bombers and damaging a sixth in the 
Navy’s attack on the Gilbert Islands last February, Lieut. Edward H. 
O’Hare last week was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, pro- 
moted to rank of lieutenant commander. President Roosevelt made the 
award, asked Mrs. O’Hare to place medal around her husband's neck. 
At left are Navy Secretary Knox and Admiral King. Citation accompany- 
ing award said it was made “for conspicuous gallan 
aerial combat at grave risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty.” 
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Comeback of Laval 
Fans French Unrest 


“I cannot serve’ under a German 
agent,” declared Léon Marchal, coun- 
sellor of the French Embassy in Wash- 
ington, when Pierre Laval was restored 
to power in Vichy. M. Marchal and four 
of this colleagues resigned. 

Those were reactions of Frenchmen 
fortunate enough to be out of reach of 
the new government. Those at home 
were not so lucky. A wave of attacks on 
German soldiers led to execution of 100 
French hostages within a week. 

Laval m it elear that he intends 
to make France a part of Hitler’s “new 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page : 
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order.” But the signs of revolt which 
flared up when he was appointed did 
not promise much success for his efforts. 

What did Washington think? Secre- 
tary Hull made it plain that our gev- 
ernment did not like the reinstatement 
of Laval. But action was postponed un- 
til the arrival home of taken 
Leahy, delayed by his wife’s death. 

The State Department still feels that 
its much-criticized policy of friendliness 
toward Vichy: has hel keep the 
French fleet and French bases out of 
the hands of the Germans. It must now 
be decided whether that policy will 
still work. 





Discussion question: Should the U. § 
break with Vichy France? 





By Land, By Air! 


Harris & Ewing 


Bike troops train for air invasion in specially built 
fuselages called “mock-ups,” i 
planes. 


exact replicas of 
Jeeps and motorcycles also go aboard. 





Hitler Is Harried 
By British Raiders 


For the third time in less than two 
months, British commandos have raided 
the Nazi-occupied coastal area of 
France. They landed near Boulogne, 


battled German defenders for two 
hours, withdrew safely with prisoners. 
At the same time, waves of hundreds 


of R. A. F. bombers pounded war fac- 
* tories all over western Germany. Some 
of them went as far as the Baltic port 
of Rostock. The Skoda arms plant in 
Czechoslovakia was also bombed. 

Air offensive an important weapon. 
Commando raids and the“air offensive 
have two purposes. First, the British 
want to weaken Hitlers armies by 
smashing up as many arms factories as 
possible. Second, this is, in a small way, 
the “second front” Russia calls for. 

How are the air raids carried out? 
There are two different types ot raid. 
In the daytime, scores of light, fast 
bombers protected by hundreds of fight- 
ers sweep over northern France and the 
Low Countries. In addition to dropping 
borabs, the bombers serve as bait. The 
Germans send up fighters to attack 
them, only to meet the protecting 
swerms of British fighters. 

When night comes, the heavy bomb- 
ers go out. Not needing fighter protec- 
tion, they can go much farther afield 
than the daylight bombers. 


= 
Discussion question: What part do 


commando raids and the air offensive 
against Germany play in the grand 
strategy of the war 





Government Seizes 
Lagging Plane Plant 


President Roosevelt has taken over 
four plants of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation and directed the Navy to 
operate them. The President said the 
existing management “has not proved 
adequate . . . effectively to operate the 
corporation’s plants.” 

What was wrong at Brewster? A pre- 
liminary Navy report, made public 
earlier by Senator Byrd, blamed “labor 
leaders’ demands for slowdown” as well 
as “inefficient management,” for Brew- 
ster’s failure to cali planes. It also 
said “it is reported that in several sec- 
tions of the (Long Island City) plant 
all of the employes, including the fore- 
men, are enemy aliens.” 

Captain George C. Westervelt, who 
took charge of the plants for the Navy, 
declared that their Naa relations were 
excellent. “I have no reason to believe,” 
he also said, “that the taking over of the 
plants were influenced by any consid- 
eration of alien activities.” 

What other plants have been seized? 
Four other business firms have been 
taken over by the President since the 
beginning of the war. Strikes were re- 
sponsible for each of these seizures. 
Management was blamed for the strike 
in three cases, labor in one. All of these 
firms, with the exception of one, have 
been returned to private management. 





Discussion question: Do you think 
that government seizure of private busi- 
ness in time of war conflicts with the 


right of private property? 


-connect the Indian railroad system 



















4 Scholastic 


Campaign in Burma Mk 
Is Threat to ( ’ 4 


Heavily reinforced Japanese armigg ® 
with a 10-to-1 superiority over Unitee i 
Nations’ foregs, are pushing al 
in Burma. 

Japanese fight for time. The 
Japanese aim is to get beyond Mande 
lay before the end of May. Between the 
middle of May and the middle of Jung 
monsoon storms bring 200 inches @ 
rain to lower Burma, drowning out milk 


+ 















tary operations. Upper Burma r I 
dry. If the Japanese can reach high 
country before the rains begin, they Madag 


be able to continue their drives towanl 
the Indian frontier and the new supply 
line to China. 

Battle for Burma is a battle fe 
China. Japanese conquest of lowe 
Burma cut off the southern approachap 
to the Burma Road. But it was still pos 
sible to bring supplies over roads thal 


the Burma Road north of Ma 
Now this route, too, is threatened. 

If the back door of the Burma Road 
should be closed, only caravan trail 
and the air could be used to supply 
China. 

Plans are being made to use 1@ 





transport planes for this purpose. Bi “d 5 
plies could be carried across India a 
railroad and flown 500 miles to Ching About 75 


Making daily round trips, this air fle 
could carry as much freight as the 
Burma Road. 















Discussion question: What part Di 
might air transport of freight play in off United N 
whole war effort? 4 . & I 






















































































Pittsburgh Post-G 
ALMOST A KNOCKOUT 


News Item: Gasoline will be rationed ia 
Eastern States. £ 
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By Axis and Allies 


in The ~Union of South Africa has 
Bp broken relations with Vichy France. At 


the same time, reports circulated that 
South African troops mi occupy 

, French i colony in 
the Indian Ocean. 

Land of the Malagasy. Madagascar, 
with an area of 228,000 square miles 
and a ulation of about 3,625,000 is 
fourth island in the world. 
Malagasy, lig brown- 

ing and intelligent. 

Bitagracer ™ a French col- 
since 1896. There are about 40,000 
Frenchmen on the island. Ordi- 
there are some 5,000 
wall troops ton there. Two 
qmisers and three transports with rein- 
is Madagascar’s importance? 
r lies in the South Indian 
Ocean 240 miles from the coast of 

Mozambique in Africa. It is strategi 
t use it flanks the ieee lanes 
mound the Cape of Good Hope over 
which Britain and the United States 
tip supplies to the Persian Gulf, India 
Australia. (See map below.) If the 
Axis could get Madagascar, it would 
také a useful base from which to attack 

Indian Ocean shipping. 

What is the setup in Madagascar? 
About 75 per cent of the French inhabi- 
tants of Mada sympathize with 
‘the Free French. But most government 
dficials and army officers are for Vichy. 


Discussion question: Should the 
United Nations attempt to seize Mada- 
§escar? Dakar? Martinique? 


Is le, c 











‘Map by H.C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM 
South African troops may take Vichy- 
‘Controlled Madagascar, off coast of 
Africa, to protect our supply lines. 





By Sea! 


International News 


U. S. Marines fight with new tools. Above, leathernecks master Commando 
technique with rubber boats. Boat is inflated on destroyer in background, 
lowered oyer side. Landing party paddies ashore fully armed for raid. 





Willkie’s Policy 
Wins With G. 0. P. 


What will be the Republican party’s 
attitude toward world affairs in the 
1942 election campaign? That was the 
biggest question before the Republican 
party National Committee when it met 
in Chicago last week. 

Three points of view were repre- 
sented. Chairman Joe Martin wanted to 
bury the issue altogether in the inter- 
ests of harmony. Senators Taft and 
Brooks, both isolationists before Pearl 
Harbor, did not want to commit the 
party to a policy to be followed after 
the war. Wendell Willkie, Republican 
presidential candidate in 1940, insisted 
that the party recognize our responsi- 
bilities in the -war world. 

Mr. Willkie won. A declaration was 
adopted stating that “Our nation has an 
obligation to assist in the bringing about 
of an understanding, comity and co- 

tion among the nations . . .” 

Mr. Willkie and his supporters are 
ee ee ee Eee 
party away from its traditional “hands 
off Europe” policy. In-the coming pri- 
mary elections, they wi a in nom- 
ination candidates upholding Mr. Will- 
kie’s point of view against t Re- 
publican representatives w views 
on i icy were isolationist. 

The W: wees will judge candi- 
dates by their votes in Congress on cer- 
tain im t pre-Pearl Harbor issues 
such as revision of the Neutrality Act, 

fortification of Guam, Se- 
ive Service Act and Lease-Lend. 


Discussion question: What role do 
you think the United States should play 
in the post-war world? 





Dispute Over Mexican 
Oil Seizures Settled 


Experts appointed by the govern- 
ments of Mer'co and the United States 
have fixed $23,995,991 as the value of 
American oil properties seized by the 
Mexican government. 

What was the dispute? In 1938, the 
Mexican government took over, without 
paying for them, all oil wells owned by 
oreigners. Mexico claimed that its oil 
belonged to the Mexican people. 

The American companies which 
owned the oil lands, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey having the largest invest- 
ment, objected. The United States gov- 
ernment said that Mexico had a right 
to take the properties. But it agreed 
with the oil companies that Mexico 
ought to pay for them. 

The Mexican government and the oil 
re have disagreed over how 
much these payments should be. To 
settle the dispute fairly, the United 
States and Mexican governments ap- 
pointed two experts, one from each 
country, to determine the amount due. 

What will the companies do? The fig- 
ure set the experts represents only 
part of what the companies d f 
The companies are afraid that if they 
accept the amount offered, other Latin 
American countries will be encouraged 
to seize Property owned by Americans. 

On the ‘hand, if the companies 
refuse to accept, they will lose the sup- 

rt of the United States government 
or their claims, and may get nothing. 

Discussion question: Why are many 
Latin - American countries anxious to 
end — ownership of their natural 





N MARCH 4, 1988, a new 
O First Lady moved into the 
famous house on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue She was the wife of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
But she was also Eleanor Roosevelt. 
And as Eleanor Roosevelt she has 
made the role of First Lady the most 
dramatic in the history of the capi- 
tal. She has become the popular 
“leading lady” of a nation, an articu- 
late, vital force in public affairs and 
a beloved personality known to mil- 
lions of her fellow countrymen. 
Many who. have never had the op- 
portunity to meet and talk with Mrs 
Roosevelt feel that they know her 
personally, as a friend. I had never 
met her, so when the chance came 
one recent Sunday in New York, | 
seized upon it—veritably on the run. 
Mrs. Roosevelt had just finished 
her broadcast, Over Our Coffee 
Cups, in Studio 8E, RCA Building, 
Radio City. I was waiting for her at 
the door, as she had agreed to see 
me in response to a note I had sent 
in to the studio. 

“Tm returning to Washington to- 
night,” she said, taking my hand. 
“But if you want to ride along with 
me in the taxi, I'll try to answer your 
questions.” 

She ‘walked briskly toward the 
elevator, escorted by a policeman. A 
few seconds later she emerged on the 
lobby floor. A crowd of people, wait- 
ing for the next broadcast, gasped 
excitedly, “Mrs Roosevelt!” She 
smiled and hurried to the street 
where we stepped into a taxi. 

“I know you're interested in my 
reading,” Mrs. Roosevelt said as the 
taxi sped across town. “I wish I had 
more time for books. But now with 
so many things to do, reading has 
become almost a luxury. Fortunately, 
I can still find time for a bit of 


Mrs. Roosevelt is not only fond ot 
but often reads aloud to her 

amily and friends. 
“I have many favorite poems,” 
she continued. “What I choose de- 
pends somewhat on my mood. It 


Scholastic gets an exclusive 
interview — and a taxi 
ride — with Mrs. Roosevelt 


may be a poem by Longfellow or 
Kipling, or I may turn to Milton’s 
‘Sonnet on His Blindness.’ That is 
an exquisite expression of a brave 
man’s philosophy.” 

“John Brown's Body by Stephen 
Vincent Benét is another’ favorite. 
It is a great historical drama that 
gives the reader a vivid impression 
of the epoch-making events of that 
period. The poem is full of beautiful 
imagery. There is beauty, too, in the 
sheer music of the lines. 

“I also find great inspiration in the 
Bible. The One Hundred Twenty- 
first Psalm is one of the loveliest 
poems ever written: ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven 
and earth.’ J 

“Another passage I oftén turn to is 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians: “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
Another favorite passage is the 
Beatitudes.” 

In spite of her busy life, the First 
Lady likes to keep abreast of worth. 
while modern books. She admires 
the writing of John Steinbeck and is 
enthusiastic about his latest novel 
The Moon Is Down. 

Adventures in Contentment by 
David Grayson is another old favo- 
rite by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is a music-lover, 
too. She enjoys the operas of Wagner 
and the symphonies of Beethoven, 
among others She is especially fond 
of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony. 

“During Beethoven’s boyhood the 
American Revolution was being 
fought. A few years later the French 
Revolution broke in all its fury. 
Beethoven himself was a rebel and 
hated tyranny and injustice. In the 
Fifth Symphony he seemed to shake 
his fist at the forces of oppression. 
It isn’t surprising, then, «that this 
work should become the battle hymn 
of freedom,” Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
cluded. 

In the field of painting, she spoke 
of her admiration for Van Gogh. The 


Phote by 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


tragic aspects of the artist's life am 
reflected in the intensity of his amt 

Mrs. Roosevelt does not ha 
much time to listen to the radio, but 
she tries to hear several news come) 
mentaries each day. One of her fae 
vorite “entertainment” programs i) 
Information Please, Friday nights. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's interest in young® 
people is well known. She believesy 
that they should have a chance 
express their views, although the 
views may not always be right. That 
is the essence of democracy, 
points out. She thinks girls show 
have an opportunity for a more p 
tical education, especially in wa 
time. For example, she recomment 
training in home nursing. She thin 
girls should know more about sciet 
tific home management and, in ma 
sections, farm management. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also believes 
mechanical training for girls. 
mentioned a National Youth Adm 
istration project where she had sé 
a group of girls making parts 
trucks. “Such training has a 
practical application now,” she 
marked, “and in later years wom 
should find it extremely useful, i 
only to make small repairs about & 
house.” 

By this time we had reached 4 
destination, and Mrs. «x 
turned to say goodbye. As 
walked away, the taxi driver tu 
to me and grinned. “She’s a gm 
lady, ain't she?” he remarked, k 
ing very much pate 3 “Just 
one of your own folks!” 
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‘ODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PASTE «° 
2 By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series : 


CONSERVATION 


The United States has become the 
richest agricultural and industrial na- 
tion in the world because it had plenty 
of rich soil, forests, and minerals. But 
we know now that these resources 
are not inexhaustible. We realize the 
need of nation-wide conservation. 

To many persons, conservation 
means reforestation. Arbor Day is 
observed in most states each spring 
by the planting of trees. But tree 
planting is only one part of the move- 
ment to save and renew our forests, 
soil, and other natural resources. 

Now that we are engaged in the 
Second World War, our conservation 
program is doubly important. Con- 
sumers must conserve food and other 
materials needed by our fighting 
men. But above all we must avoid the 
wasteful farming, forestry and min- 
ing methods which were used in our 
country during the First World War. 


Stas ot 
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THAN 50 MILLION ACRES OF U.S. LANO HAVE 
RUINED BY EROSION, AND ANOTHER 100 MILLION 
RES ARE APPROACHING RUIN AS A RESULT OF THE 
TEFUL FARMING ANO TREE~- CUTTING. 





DDAY, FEDERAL AND STATE OFFICIALS ARE 
TEACHING FARMERS METHODS OF CONTOUR 
PLOWING, TERRACING, AND CHECK DAMS 
WHICH KEEP THE WATER FROM RUNNING 
OFF THE LAND TOO QUICKLY DURING RAINS. 
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An Editorial | 
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“JUST HOLLERIN’ ” 


CHOOL was dismissed at noon one day, in or- 
der that all students in the high and elementary 
schools could attend a town rally to promote the 
sale of war savings stamps and bonds. A famous 
stage and screen star was to review the parade from 
a stand in front of the Elks’ Club. 





What's behind this astonishing demonstration of 
lack of control? Educators and psychologists aren't 
quite sure. It isn’t exactly fair to blame it on the 
age of the crowd, for adults often give equally 
hysterical displays. Remember Orson Welles and 
his Martians? : 

A mob is a mob, whether it’s old or young, and it 
acts in mysterious ways that its individual members 
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Eight thousand youngsters of assorted ages began wouldn’t dream of when alone. There’s no use lications 
the march. The screen star led the parade in an telling them such actions are rude, or dangerous. of the A 
open carriage. The pupils were to march past the But we believe that these boys and girls, like —_ 
reviewing stand to a point a few blocks beyond. everybody else, were affected by the general at- Revernt 

But they didn’t. Instead they broke ranks, and mosphere of war excitement. They were full of largest 
surged toward the stand, screaming the star's name. _ pent-up patriotic fervor which they had to express. eagazil 
The children in front were helpless to withstand Young people are right in feeling that they are 6 

, . & — founded 
the tremendous pressure from behind. Some of the __in a difficult spot these days. They see that their Charles 
smaller ones were knocked down and bruised. country is in desperate need. They know that young ences 

The chief of police and the parade marshal men are dying around the world for our democratic and ov 
pleaded in vain over the public address system to _— way of life. They want something real and active blica: 
restore order. The program had to be given up. to do. And they aren't entirely satisfied with buying Cough 

The tumult went on for thirty-five minutes, until, stamps and marching in parades. Thoma: 
worn out, the crowd broke up and melted away. Well, there are io ae ings to do—things to test Michig: 

The principal of the high school said afterward, their skill, ingenuity, and stamina. We have told Schwa 
“It seemed to me er just wanted Miss——’s auto- about some of them in Scholastic. We'll tell about The 
graph.” The pupils themselves couldn't explain it, another next week. are nov 
when questioned later. “Just hollerin’,” some said. Meantime, keep your shirt on! Office ] 

zine th 
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THE RANGEFINDER Wake 
Justice 

he STANFORD, 15, a pupil of Lincoln articles on Navy subjects. One is to be a treatise on barred 
School, New York, has a plan for the invasion morale, one on the influence of new wea ‘on action 

of Germany by a landing on Denmark. He wrote _ sea power, another on an international Navy police torney 
up the plan in the form of an article and sent it to _‘force-for peace time. forme: 
the magazine, United States Naval Institute Pro- “I hope to become a writer,” he said. He also Justice 
ceedings, a publication read by Navy officers. The expects to apply for admission to the U. S. Naval laws ¢ 
magazine editors, having no idea of the age of the | Academy at Annapolis. The 
contributor, judged the article on its merits and Peter, born in Brooklyn, has lived in New York the fc 
published it. all his life. For his school paper, Lincoln Highlights, ; “Ww 

At school, Peter made no mention of the matter. he writes a column, “Our War.” Its purpose, he said, s ee 

When reporters, who had _ is to get the pupils to help in the war effort. seh 
gotten a tip on Peter's age and Excerpts from Stanford’s Article eratic 
whereabouts, descended on “Aj ic ; ‘ Seva 
ee Et taal Ee a ten, r ey be achieved by concentration. 

; . Long-range bombers should be able to blast the Ger- to pr 
thor, surprised school officials man lines until airfields were secured. It should not be =. 
had no information for them. difficult to improvise airfields on that flat country (Den- tem 
They didn’t even have Peter. mark). Aircraft carriers could bring up short-range loyal 
He was at home with the fighter planes, re pests and equipment. Great con- the : 
mumps. centrations of fighter planes could guard the British fleet Unit 

The reporters, planning an _—8 it bombarded shore positions. sttuc 
invasion of their own, got into ‘Tanks and armored cars, brought by invasion barges, wi 
ih sell sled dowalhen could cut across the base of the peninsula, isolating in 
Peter's home at Gramercy German forces in upper Denmark and preventing at- jur 

tacks from Germany proper to relieve the besieged Stat 
ied athe —. P ge Pep 7 Renee. Armadas of aircraft could con- not 
ro u rea . stantly strafe German ground forces, keepin men 
Peter Stanford with He is aide on four thee largely immobilized.” Tees 


mumps and typewriter 
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‘ government has “cracked 
down” on publications that are 
fighting the war on the side of 
the enemy. The activities of more 
than 90 of these “fifth column” mag- 
azines and news sheets are being 
examined by a Special Grand Jury 
now investigating Axis propaganda 
and Axis agents. Luckily, these pub- 
lications represent a small fraction 
of the American press. 

Among the publications facing. 
Government action, the one with the 
largest circulation is the weekly 
magazine Social Justice. It was 
founded in 1936 by the Reverend 
Charles E. Coughlin. In 1940 he an- 
“nounced his withdrawal as editor 

and owner of the magazine. The 

blication now is owned by Father 

Coughlin’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 

Thomas J. Coughlin of Royal Oak, 

Michigan, and is edited by Perrin 

Schwartz of Royal Oak. 

The publishers of Social Justice 
are now forbidden by the U. S. Post 
Office Department to send the maga- 
zine through the mail. The publish- 
ers have been called to Washington 
by Postmaster General Frank 
Walker to give reasons why Social 
Justice should not be permanently 
barred from using the mails. This 
action was taken after U. S. At- 
torney General Francis Biddle in- 
formed Mr. Walker that Social 
Justice had violated the sedition 
laws of the nation. 

The Espionage Act of 1917 lists 
the following actions as seditious: 

“Whoever, when the United States 
is at war, shall willfully make or con- 
vey false reports or false statements 
with intent to interfere with the op- 
eration or success of the military or 
naval forces of the United States or 
to promote the success of its enemies 

.. or shall willfully cause or at- 
tempt to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny or refusal of duty in 

the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or shall willfully ob- 
sttuct the recruiting or enlistment 
service of the United States to the 
injury of the service or of the United 
States, shall be punished by a fine of 
-not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than twenty years, 
or both.” 

The Act of 1917, which is still in 
force, also says that such seditious 






U. S. Publications Following 
German Propaganda Line 
Face Government Prosecu- 
tion Under the Espionage Act 


material can be declared non-mail- 
able by the Post Office Department. 
Thus, until a final decision is made, 
the postmaster of Royal Oak will 
send out no future issues of Social 
Justice. Instead, he will refer copies 
to the Post Office Department for ex- 
amination. Similar action was taken 
recently against another pro-Axis 
publication, The Galilean. The mag- 
azine then announced that it had 
“voluntarily” ceased publication. 
A few days later, William Dudley 
Pelley, leader of the Fascist Silver 
Shirts and editor of The Galilean, 
was arrested by agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. He was 
harged with publishing seditious 
writings. Pelley protested that “there 
hasn't been a thing in my magazine 
that Boake Carter, Father Coughlin 
. and many others haven't also 
said, ...” 
Pelley claims that “what Hitler is 
trying to do is set up a United States 
of Europe to do away with racial 
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barriers and racial prejudices.” (!) 

Other pro-fascist loa ers have re- 
cently been rounded up by the FBI 
and officials of various states Robert 
Noble and Ellis Jones of California 
have been arrested on a charge of 
criminal libel. Discussing General 
MacArthur's daring trip from Bataan 
to Australia, Noble and Jones wrote 
that “MacArthur just ran out in the 
dead of night. . . .” 

George Christians, head of the 
Crusader White Shirts of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, has been ar- 
rested for distributing material fos- 
tering disloyalty among the armed 
forces. In January, George Christians 
said: “Now we are to give up our 
lives for the delusion of grandeur of 
a merciless monster, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt Some neck—for a 
rope.” 

Among other publications facing 
grand jury investigation are: X-Ray, 
published by Court Asher of Indi- 
ana; The Cross and the Flag, 
founded by Gerald L. K. Smith, who 
was an organizer in Pelley’s Silver 
Shirts and heads the Fascist Com- 
mittee of 1,000,000; Publicity, pub- 
lished in Wichita, Kansas by E. J. 
Garner; The Defender, edited | by the 


Reverend Gerald B. Winrod of Kan: 
sas; and The Beacon Light, pub- 
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Archibald Macleish (right), of Office of Facts and Figures, urged press to 
“police” seditious papers. At left is Robert McLean, Associated Press head. 
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lished by William Kullgren, former 
associate of Pelley. 

X-Ray insists that the Pearl Harbor 
disaster was caused by “Roosevelt and 
his tribe of Jew appointees.” It goes on 
to discuss “Alias Leon Henderson,” the 
“fat 240-pound hunk of Jew pork.” The 
Cross and the Flag want; us “to protect 
our interests at home . . . by refusing to 
send war materials abroad. . . .” 

The Defender also wants to place all 
war guilt on the Jews. After Hitler 
came to power, the Reverend Mr. Win- 
rod, editor of The Defender, was in- 
vited to Germany and entertained at 
Nazi expense. Since Pearl Harbor, Win- 
rod has been rather quiet. 


Croakers on the Spot 


In addition to the Post Office Depart- 
ment hearing on Social Justice, evidence 
of sedition concerning this magazine 
will be presented to the Special Grand 
Jury in Washington. This jury has al- 
ready broken up two Nazi propaganda 
organizations and sent a German agent 
to prison. According to Attorney Gen- 
md Biddle, Social Justice wants us to 
believe that our government deliber- 
ately planned the Pearl Harbor attack, 
and repeatedly suggests that it is hope- 
less to go on fighting the Axis. 

The Attorney General adds that 
Social Justice has been following the 
Nazi propaganda line for five years. In 
the issue of December 25, 1938, for 
example, whole portions of a speech by 
German Propaganda Minister Goebbels 

’ were printed in Social Justice as an 
iginal article. Only a few words of 
the speech were changed. 

In a press statement issued at Royal 
Oak, Michigan, Father Coughlin ac- 


cepted full eeeenty for the edi- 
torial policy of Social Justice. He re- 

that he is “neither editor, owner, 
nor = of the magazine,” but 
that he had controlled its policy “by 
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my effective moral and*spiritual influ- 
ence over the editors, owners, and pub- 
lishers. . . .” 

Shortly after Father Coughlin issued 
this statement, the Chancery of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit 
released a copy of a letter written to 
Archbishop Edward Mooney two years 
ago. In this letter Father-Coughlin said 
that he would not be responsible for 
the magazine after May 27, 1940. 
Spokesmen for the Archdiocese have 
frequently declared that “Social Justice 
is not a Catholic paper.” 

Approval of Postmaster General 
Walker's actien against Social Justice ee 
was voiced by the Civil Rights Federa- ~ 
tion, representing 300 Michigan organi- 
zations. “ 

But Columnist David Lawrence of 
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Famous Last Words 


the New York Sun objected to the Bryan 
method used in banning Social Justice. 2. To inspire a demand for a lette 2 
The question, he wrote, 1s not defensive war and a negotiated peace, Demo 
whether Sociat Justice is guilty of vio- 3. To inflame race against race and but th 
latine the Espionage Act, but whether  jass against class. and stir up distrust all fc 
Congress intended that any publication of our cst : 
which happens to print matter, ‘which Here are some samples of defeatist forme 
annoys the Administration in power propaganda appearing in several of our The 
during a war shall be subject to sup- largest newspapers. The publisher of a memt 
pression overnight. . . . group of newspapers wrote, “Mr was ‘ 
The American Civil Liberties Union Churchill . . . has succeeded in dragging libera 
also has protested to Attorney General the U.S. into England’s European left h 
Biddle against the sedition cases which entanglements and in making the U, §. perio 
he already has brought to court. It calls the victim of England. . . .” A New |” Th 
these cases “ominous” and says they York newspaper warns that the U. S. “s situa’ 
show a “tendency to repeat the unjusti- elected to bear the main burdens” of ticall 
fied suppression of opinion in the first the war and protests against “our boys alee 
World War.” ° 


. roaming the wide world looking 


During the first World War, Congress for the enemy and fighting him where of 


hastily amended the Espionage Act by _ they find him. . . .” A powerful Chicago form 
passing the Sedition Act of 1918. That newspaper declares that “The direction reen 
Act defined sedition as “disloyal, pro- of our war effort is being influenced by of fe 


fane, scurrilous or abusive language” foreign princelings and the American 
which might expose the government to _ brothers-in-law of British titles.” 
“contumely, scorn, contempt, or ridi- H leani ithi 4 
cule.” Such a broad definition of sedi- oucecionning Within 
tion actually made any criticism of the Mr. MacLeish ore that the gov 
government illegal. ernment could handle the seditious pro- 
Attorney General Biddle replies that Axis sheets under the Espionage Act of 
the right of all newspapers and speak- 1917. But, he added, “the most poison 
ers to criticize the government will be ous defeatism is not practiced by those 
upheld. He explains that the Sedition who violate the laws openly. . . . It 
Act of 1918 has been repealed and that _ practiced by those who take care to stay 
he does not want Congress to strengthen within the law—to come, as one of them 
the present Espionage Act. He feels is reported to have said, ‘as close @ 
that aside from the seditious publica- treason as I dare.’ To silence thes 
tions, which are pro-Axis in their in- powerful publishers and editors by gow 
tent, the press ag radio are “doing an ernment action,” Mr. MacLeish 
admirable voluntary job” of informing 
the public without aiding the enemy. 
Archibald MacLeish, Director of the 
Office of Facts and Figur&, also paid 
tribute to the patriotic attitude of the 
“best of the American press” in a recent 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. But he added that 
a minority of the press was engaged in 
three kinds of defeatist propaganda: 
1. To divide the American people 
from British and Russian peoples. 


“would inevitably endanger the free 
dom of the honest editor and loyal pub 
lisher. . . .” This means, he concluded, 
that the loyal press must “hunt out and 
expose” defeatist newspapers by turni 
the “floodlights of truthful information 
on them. 

Every pose can help check the 
spread of defeatist propaganda by 
answering rumor-mongers with this 
question: “How do you know?” (Se 
Schol., March 30-April 4, page 14.) 
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i statesmen dominate the his- 


tory of the period from the mid- 

aeetins Sey 4 World War: 
Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, LaFol- 
lette and Wilson. Two of them were 
Democrats, two were Republicans, 
but the really important fact is that 
all four of them were liheral re- 
formers. 

The one conservative who is re- 
membered—William Howard Taft— 
was elected to the Presidency as a 
liberal. The one conservative who 
left his mark on the legislation of the 
period—Nelson Aldrich—is forgotten. 

This is a striking and —_ 
situation. It indicates more na- 
tically, perhaps, than does anything 
else, the extent to which this peri 
of our history was dedicated to re- 
form. And this conclusion would be 
reenforced by almost any other body 
of facts which we might select. 

If we to recall rm important 

islation of the period we must 
_ to the sss euaibelides the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Elkins 
Act regulating railroads, the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, the Underwodd 
tariff, the Child. Labor amendments. 

It was, indeed, an era of reform— 
comparable in many ways to the re- 
form era of the 1840's and 1850's. 
Americans were aware, as never be- 
fore, of the threats to re Pr ponee 

: the immense gro grea 
wealth, the spread of poverty, the 
unassimilated immigrants, the slums 
of the t on o increase in 
crime, the spectac corruption in 
politics, the disap natural 
resources under the drive of com- 
petitive industry—these and many 
other similar dangers. 

President Wilson put it all, with 
admirable brevity, in his great In- 
augural Address: 
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by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


“The evil has come with the good, 
and much fine gold has been corroded. 
With riches has come inexcusable waste. 
We have squandered a great part of 
what we might have used, and have not 
stopped to conserve the exceeding 
bounty of nature, . . . We have been 

roud of our industrial athievements, 

ut out have not hitherto 
thoughtfully enough to count the human 
cost, the cost at lines snuffed out, of 


ener: over taxed and broken, the 
fi physical and spiritual cost to 
the men and women children upon 


our ears, the 
solemn, moving undertone of our life, 
ee a ee amie and fac- 
tories out of every home where 
the struggle had its intimate and famil- 
iar seat. With the great Government 
went many wird secret things which 
we too long delayed to look into and 
scrutinize with candid, fearless eyes. 
The t Government we loved has 
too often been made use of for private 
and selfish , and those who 
used it had forgotten the people.” 

There was the real issue, and Wil- 
son brought it out into the open. 
Those who made use of the govern- 
ment “had forgotten the people.” 
But now, after long silence and 
neglect, the people were demanding 
that they be remembered. They were 
reminding officials that, after all, 
they were the government. 

It was Bryan who first, and most 
eloquently, spoke for “the people.” 
He was not e to the Presidency 
—not in 1896 nor again in 1900 or 
1908. Yet his silver voice penetrated 
to every nook and corner of the 
land, and the arguments which he 
made and the principles he stood for, 
carried conviction. 

Bryan's dearest title was that of 
“the Great Commoner,” and with 
wonderful success he pleaded the 
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cause of the common man. That 


_cause Theodore R too, 
championed. and with brilliant: suc- 
cess 


Coming unexpectedly to the Pres- 
idency, young Roosevelt took over 
the moribund administration of 


- McKinley, injected new life into it, 


and adopted the role of crusader for 
democracy. In rapid order he tackled 
the trust problem, “he railroad prob- 
lem, the labor problem, and conser- 
vation. He denounced “malefactors 
of great wealth,” and demanded for 
the le a “square deal.” 

ore Roosevelt passed on the 
torch of reform to his hand-picked 
successor, Taft. Taft proved a dis- 
appointment. He was not a reaction- 
ary, but he flirted with the reaction- 
aries. His intentions were good, but 
he was not strong: enough to trans- 
late them into action. His ad 
of a higher tariff, his hostili to 
labor, and his distrust of li in 
the | que: all conspired to per- 
suade the people that he was out of 
tune with the times. 

When the election of 1912 rolled 
around, ex-President Roogevelt him- 
self took the field against his protege. 
The election, then, was a three- 
cornered affair; but the impressive 
thing is that two of the three candi- 
dates—Wilson and Roosevelt—were 
avowed reformers. And of the total 
vote of little less than fourteen mil- 
lion, the two liberals polled over ten 
million. 

Wilson's election, indeed, was an 
unmistakable endorsement of his 
brand of liberalism. He called it the 


“new freedom” and by that he meant _ 


freedom of the little man from 
economic overlordship. 

True to his campaign and plat- 
form promises, he pr to 
translate the “new freedom” into law, 
In the first four years of his Presi- 
dency he succeeded in ing 
through more liberal legislation than 
in any previous presidential term. 
Yet, in the end, his work was un- 
completed. For—as before in our his- 
tory—his program was interru 
by the intrusion of foreign i 
and war. 
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HE United Nations are strong 

because of their capacity to pro- 

duce the tools of war in measure- 
less quantity. Given time, we can 
smother the Axis under an avalanche of 
planes and tanks and ships. But it can- 
not be done in a day. 

Hitler knows this as well as we do. 
It is his problem, therefore, to see that 
we do not get the time. If he and his 
allies are to win the war at all they 
must win it this year. 

This spring and summer will be 
perilous months of decision. The Axis 
will make its supreme effort to break 
up the alliance against it, and to gain 
control of the resources which would 
enable it to fight on indefinitely. The 
United Nations must keep their front 
unbroken, and hold the Axis powers 
approximately within their present lin 
its. That is the grand strategy of 1942, 
; the year of decision. 
rh For some months, the initiative is 
likely to lie with the Axis countries. 
Their armies are trained, equipped and 
ready for action. They know just what 
they have to do and how they mean 
to do it. 

That is not true of the United Na- 
tions. Britain and Russia, fighting alone, 
cannot win the war. It is the strength 
of the United States which must tip the 
balance. And we are not yet aah to 
throw that strength fully into the hy 

More and mo erican planes are 
| appearing in the skies over Europe, 
|. Asia and Africa. They are rolling anal 

our factories at the rate of 3,300 a 
month. But there are still not enough 
to go around. 
= e are seriously handicapped by a 
_ shipping shortage. In a year or so we 
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in lofty Himalayas is 
Khyber Pass, one of few 
places through which 
india may be invaded 
from Middle East. Fierce 
fighters guard the Pass. 


should be building ships 
at a rate never touched be- 
fore in history. But today 
Axis submarines are sink- 
ing our vessels faster than 
shipyards are turning them 
out. We do not have the 
shipping to transport large 
armies to battlefronts thou- 
sands of miles away, or to 
supply the troops once they get there. 

There are also discouraging signs 
that the United Nations, after four 
months of war, have not yet adopted a 
unified plan of action. The recent visit 
of General Marshal to London to dis- 
cuss strategy with British leaders was 
one indication of this. So was the 
squabble over the extent of General 
MacArthur’s powers. 

All this does not mean, of course, 
that the United Nations will not take 
the offensive this spring. They will. But 
these will not be the crushing offen- 
sives that we will be able to put on 
later. 

The prospects are, then, that there 
will be spring offensives on both sides. 
Where are they likely to come? 

There are a dozen directions in which 
the Axis might move. And the more 
Hitler can confuse us about the one he 
has selected, the more likely he is to 
succeed. 

That is why rumors of troop move- 
ments come from all over Europe. 
Sweden is threatened. Nazi diplomats 
shuttle between Berlin and Turkey. 
Spain and Portugal show signs of nerv- 
ousness. Will the long-awaited invasion 
of Britain be tried this year? Could 
Iceland be captured? 


The Drive Toward Oil 


The blow, possibly only a feint, 
might fall in any of these places. But 
we can figure where it is most likely to 
come if we consider what Hitler’s three 
main objectives must be. 

In the first place, the Nazis need oil. 
Germany is not facing actual oil star- 
vation, but the Nazis are on short petro- 
leum rations and they will get shorter. 


The Axis and the United Nations Prepare for 
Offensive that Heralds the Coming of Spring 
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It'is not 

The Nazis are in a position to strike ms just 

at two major oil-producing regions: (1) wherever t 

the Caucasus, and (2) the fields of qs are agr' 

Iraq, Iran and the islands in the Persian the war. V 

Gulf. This puts southern Russia and the a countero 
Near East high on the list of probable choice is 

regions for attack. (See map on page 2 that of the 
for the routes such an attack would 3 

follow. ) Unite 

Hitler's second objective must be to The 
crush Russia. The Red armies of Stalin fensiv 1 
must be eliminated before Hitler can Sershal | F 
win the war. This doubles the proba- attack 
bility of a renewed German offensive ot 


































against Russia this spring. 

The third Axis aim is to cut off the 
United Nations from each other, to 
make it impossible for them to exchange 
aid. Submarine warfare is the weapon 
employed in this campaign. Every ship 
that goes down in the Atlantic makes 
it that much more difficult for American 
troops and supplies to get from the 
United States to England, Russia and 
the Near East. 

Destruction of United Nations ship- 
ping in the Indian Ocean weakens su 
ply lines to India and China. Pacite 
sinkings interfere with communications 
between the United States and Aus- 
tralia, This offensive is not a probabil- 
ity; it is a present reality. 


Far East End of the Axis 


The —s too, are preparing for 
spring .offensives. Like the Germans, - 
they have a choice of several places to 
strike: Russia, China, Australia, Burma, 
India. But there are only two objectives © 
whose accomplishment could bring de- 2 
cisive results. A blow at Siberia, if sue 
cessful, would remove the Russian men- ~ 
ace which looms over Japan from 
Vladivostok and Piciopavisek: ; 
A drive by land and sea into India 7 
would cut important supply routes of ~ 
the United Nations to China and Rus- 7 
sia. At the same time, it would throw ¥ 
the rich resources of India within the 
grasp of the Japanese. = 
A Japanese attack on either Russia © 
or India would have another purpose, 4 
too—one that indicates the world-wide 7 
nature of Axis strategy. : .s 
An assault on Siberia synchronized 
with a German drive against Russia, 
would be intended to crush the Soviet” 
Union within the jaws of a great nut- 7 
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fights on! Polish cavalry, with 
fish forces, have shared victories 
md defeats of the Libyan desert. 


ker, removing the last northern buf- 
between the ends of the Axis. 
Asimilar result could be obtained by 
Itaneous east-west Axis drives in 
south. Nazi- armies smashing 
trough the Near East would be head- 
stoward a meeting with the Japanese 
mthe plains of Hindustan, in India. 
It is not enough for the United Na- 
just to stand off Axis attacks 
wherever they may come. Military lead- 
as are agreed that defense will not win 
the war. We and our allies must launch 
acounteroffensive of our own. But our 
ceice is much more restricted than 
that of the Axis. 


United Nations’ Offensives 


The possibilities include a British of- 
fensive in Libya which would beat Nazi 
Marshal Rommel to the gun. Such an 
attack could be timed to take place 
with a United Nations drive northward 
toward France or Italy by soldiers 
landed in West Africa. 

Heavy bombing of Germany by 
RAF. and American bombers would 
aipple German production and prepare 
the way for a series of commando raids 
m France and Norway, or an actual 
invasion of western Europe by British 
and American troops. 

Industries in the Japanese homeland 
could be blasted by planes from aircraft 
carriers or bases in China. ee 
attacks’ on Japanese supply lines would 

tly vodets the strikin power of 
frase troops in the field. Lastly, the 
nited Nations could throw all their 
weight into helping the Red army 


launch an offensive that would carry it 
clear across Europe into Germany itself. 

Military experts are of the ~- 
that the Russian front is the only one 
on which the war could be won this 
yearby the United Nations. This is the 
only place in the world where a German 
defeat could be disastrous enough to 
knock the Nazis out for good. - 


The two greatest war machines in the 
world are poised now on the plains of 
Russia for the shock that may well de- 
cide the issue of the war, and will 
certainly decide its length. 

They have already been fighting for 
ten months. Losses have been heavy on 
both sides. One competent estimate is 
that Russia and Germany have each lost 
four million men killed, wounded or 
taken prisoner. 

But both sides are ready for a new 
assault. Factories in Germany and oc- 
cupied Europe have been grinding out 
planes and tanks and guns all winter. 
Hitler has combed every nook and 
cranny of Europe for soldiers to fight as 
allies beside the Nazis, and for willing 
or unwilling workers for the war fac- 
tories of the Reich. 


Three Lions 


At the same time, the Russians have 
been training whole new armies drawn 
from their immense resources of man 
power. Factories from Moscow to the 
desolate plains of Siberia are working 
twenty-four hours a day to equip them. 


Coming Super-Battle in Russia 


As Russia and Germany square off for 
this super-battle, it is certain that the 
Red army will be larger than Hitler's 
legions, probably by as much as twenty 
per cent. Stalin has been less reckless 
than Hitler with the lives of his soldiers, 
and his resources of man power are a 
great deal larger. There are probably 
ten million Russian soldiers ah arms, 
a figure which Hitler cannot equal even 
with the aid of his Finnish, Hungarian 
and Rumanian allies. 

To make up for this, the Germans 
have more offensive weapons than the 
Russians, although probably not enough 
more to turn the tide. 

That means, primarily, supplies for 
the Red armies. The Russians have no 
need for man power. Their cry is for 
more and more munitions and wea 

President Roosevelt has ordered the 
War and Navy Departments and lend- 
lease officials to increase the flow of. 
supplies going to the Soviets. Recently, 
the President announced that shipments 
to Russia in March were two and one- 
half times as great as in February. 

But what difference would a defeat 
of Hitler make to Japan? Would not the 
Japanese still be on the loose no matter 
what happened in Europe? 

The Japanese problem would become 
much less serious if Hitler were 
smashed. A German defeat would be 
a terrific blow to Japanese morale. And 
it would unleash crushing military 
forces against Japan. 

That is why Japan is lost if 
is lost. That is why Lord Beaver 
called the Russian front “the most criti- 
cal battlefront in the history of civiliza- 
tion.” 


British motorized troops pause near 
Tobruk, Libya. Red flag mentioned in 

is necessary. Aircraft is not 
always heard above noise of trucks. 








All photos by Ralph Ema 


Morrow County farmer, Richard Logan (above), pledges “a moun 
tain of potatoes to keep at least a regiment in spuds” for a full year, 


Mt. Gilead’s young people (left) hang signs and posters in oper 
house for Production, Now! meeting on Washington's birthday, 


PRODUCTION NOW!—— 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


pe 1] Mount Gilead, Morrow County, Ohio muumamnamnnenumnin 


IFTEEN thousand farmers, workers 

businessmen, young people, and 
housewives of Morrow County, Ohio, 
have answered for themselves the ques- 
tion, “What can I do to help win this 
war?” 

Their answer is Production, Nowl—a 
program to organize the talents of every- 
one in the community to speed up the 
nation’s war effort. Production, Now! 
expresses Morrow County’s impatience 
with newspaper headlines proclaiming 
“victories-to-come” and “production-to- 
come.” 

The author of Production, Now! is 
Fred Sweet, youthful ex-editor of the 
weekly newspaper in Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
A month before the war started, Sweet 
went to Washington to work for the Of- 
‘fice of Price Administration. He was dis- 
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turbed by the seeming confusion in 
Washington and by our defeats in the 
Pacific. Then one day he heard a U. S. 
Senator explaining that the people were 
complacent. Sweet immediately took a 
leave of absence and went home to 
prove that the Senator was wrong. 

Sweet explained Production, Now! 
to representative citizens of Mt. Gilead 
and other Morrow County townships, 
and a mass meeting was planned. On 
February 22—Washington’s birthday— 
the people of Morrow County gathered 
in the old red brick opera house to hear 
Sweet declare: 


Fred Sweet (standing, below left) 
discusses his plan with ClO labor 
union. Committee (below right) sets 
up county map of farming machinery. 





“I got to thinking while I was away 
that the men in Washington can’t win 
this war by themselves. Then I got the 
idea that the common people back 
home could win this war. I thought if 
got this movement started back home 
perhaps every little town and village ia 
the nation might take up Production, 
Now! We can show them how. We, the 
common people, can produce the food, 
the weapons, and the fighters that will 
win this war. We can do it with Pro 
duction, Now! not in 1943... .” 

But the town banker, who was also 
the head of the Mt. Gilead Defense 
Council, voiced objections to the plan 
He asked the audience to abandon the 
Production, Now! project and “let the 
defense councils do this their way.” 

“I must confess.” he added, “that 
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Bedvark out plans to P 


since we were appointed 
ago, because we did not 
mistakes. But now that we see 
nt action, we want to provide it.” 
member of Morrow’s only labor 
disputed this statement: 
was notified 90 days ago that | 
‘on the defense council,” he said, 
I've heard nothing since. I'm tired 
is defense talk. I'm ready for the 
ase. Organize Production, Now!” 
ed Sweet got up again to explain 
he didn’t want to upset the work of 

Wefense council. “What I’m after,” 

said, “is a kind of guerrilla produc- 
tion program, if you want to call it that. 
Something like the Chinese and Russian 
people’s military guerrilla methods with 
everybody pitching in, now.” 

Only one vote was cast against Pro- 
duction, Now! Officers were then 
elected and advisory members were 
chosen for each of the county’s 16 town- 
ships, Production, Now! works with ex- 
isting defense organizations, but it em- 
ee results, now, instead of plans 

results-in-the-future. Today, Mor- 
row County’s people are engaged in 
these undertakings: 

1. Young men of the Future Farmers 
of America are completing a.census of 
all available tractors and combines 
within Morrow's 603 square miles. Red 
pins on a county map will show the loca- 
tion of tractors, blue pins will locate 
the combines. All other kinds of farm 
power and machinery will be charted 
so it can be made available quickly. 

2. Townsmen — butchers, _ bakers, 
barbers, grocers—have organized “min- 
ute men” units to answer hurry calls 
from farmers in need of harvest crews. 

3. There is a registration of women 
workers who are ready to go into farm 
homes to do housework while farmers’ 
wives work with their men in the fields. 

4. Shop workers have a transporta- 
tion pool. By this scheme they use one 
another’s cars on alternate days. The 
pool will conserve tires, cars, and gaso- 
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5. Collections of scrap metal, rags, 

ibber, and paper are made regularly. 

§ Spare-parts pool, for the repair of 

equipment, has been established 

= nk out useable machinery parts 

iles. 

_f Machinists’ union has 

thed a volun bond buying pro- 

under fin ill’ Have 

Main amounts deducted from their 

ay for war stamps and bonds. The 

Mion has a special production com- 

@ to sit down with management 

duction 

the hydraulic press plant. 

, and many other projects are 

g carried out, now, in Morrow 

. Any other community can do 
orrow is doing—now. 
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“CHINESE” 
STILWELL 
w 
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Press Assn 
LT. GEN. JOSEPH W. STILWELL w 


$9 years old, Lieutenant Gen- 
oseph W. Stilwell of the 
United States Army received a 
“birthday present” from .Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. Thé Chinese 
leader appointed General Stilwell 
his Chief of Staff and also gave him 
command of the Fifth and Sixth 
Chinese armies fighting the Jap- 
anese invaders of Burma. 

This is the first time that mod- 
ern Chinese armies have been al- 
lowed to serve under a regular 
United States Army officer. It is a 
great honor for General Stilwell 
and for the United States. News- 

in Chungking, the Chinese 
aaa welcomed the American 
officer as an old friend. They said 
his appointment was “like addin 
100,000 men to our army.” Genera 
Stilwell has spent 15 of his 38 
years of army service in China. He 
is an in the written Chinese 
lan e, and he also knows sev- 
er ese dialects. As a sign of 
their admiration, the Chteats Lave 
given General Stilwell the Chinese 
name of General Sze. 

The new Sino-American com- 
manding officer has greying black 
hair, a. a contbestaneen face. 
He is hard-boiled, but officers and 
men respect his ca for hard 
work and scho ag 4 shuns a 
comfortable headquarters, and 
shares campaign hardships with his 
men. While at West Point he was 
reported to have run 15 miles ev 
morning before breakfast. His ‘daca 
year-book called him “Fleet-footed 
oe. 

j After service in France during 
the first World War, Stilwell got 
an. appointment in 1919 as a 
Chinese language student. By his 

of this difficult language, 
“Fleet-footed Joe” proved that his 
mind was just as quick as his feet. 


A FEW days before he became 
eral 


From 1932 to 1939, General Stil- 
well was American military attaché 
in the Chinese capital. He made 
frequent trips to the front lines to 
observe at first hand the fighting 
tactics of the Japanese invaders. 
He also learned to respect the fight- 
ing ability of the Chinese soldier. 

General Stilwell returned to the 
United States in 1940. But soon 
after the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific he disappeared on an “offi- 
cial mission abroad.” Later it be- 
came known he had been ordered 
to ge to China. 

neral Stilwell’s appointment as 
Chinese Chief of Staff is a clear in- 
dication that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek means to stay in this war 
to the bitter end and will co-oper- 
ate with the U. S. in every way. 

General Stilwell is the third 
American officer to win high rank 
in the Far Eastern fighting. General 
MacArthur is supreme commander 
in the Southwest Pacific, and Lieu- 
tenant General George H. Brett is 
his deputy supreme commander. 

A few days after his appointment 
to command Chinese armies in 
Burma, General Stilwell appeared 
at the front. In shirt sleeves, and 
smoking a cigarette in a long black 
holder, he personally directed at- 
tacks to free an encircled Chinese 
force north of Rangoon. 

— Stilwell carries the chief 
responsibility for the le fightin 
being waged by por ne omen, 
British and Chinese in Burma. It is 
a heavy responsibility because the 
new Chinese route for American 
supplies runs from India across 
upper Burma. Japanese control of 
Burma would block China’s supply 
line and cut off her troops from 
materials of war. The way would 
also be open for a Japanese attack 
on India itself. 

China’s American general is look- 
ing ahead to the day when he can 
lead millions of “war-toughened 
Chinese soldiers in a smashing of- 
fensive against Japan. But he 
knows that this offensive will not 
be possible until China receives 
more airplanes, tanks, and guns. 
And these supplies won't get 
through unless China's Indian 
route for supplies is protected 
from Japan. . 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


WHERE WILL THE SPRING OFFENSIVE BE? 
Underline the best answer to each statement. 


1. The Caucasus Mountains are between (a) Black and Cas- 
pian Seas; (b) Mediterranean Sea and Persian Gulf; (c) Caspian 
Sea and Persian Gulf. 

2. Which country is not yet in the war? (a) Rumania; (b) Tur- 
key; (c) Finland. 

3. What American base is on the direct route to Archangel? 
(a) North Ireland; (b) Bermuda; (c) Iceland. 

4. Over which route do American ships travel the farthest? 
(a) New York-Suez; (b) New York-Bombay; (c) New York 
Calcutta. 

5. What Vichy-French base is near our South Atlantic sea 
route? (a) Rio de Oro; (b) Dakar; (c) Brazzaville. 

6. The island of Ceylon is in what body of water? (a) Bay of 
Bengal; (b) China Sea; (c) Arabian Gulf. 

7. Which Australian port is nearest to Japanese bases? 
(a) Perth; (b) Sydney; (c) Darwin. 

8. Which is closest to Tokio? (a) Dutch Harbor; (b) Vladi- 
vostok; (c) Chungking. 


CAN YOU TELL AXIS PROPAGANDA? 

The statements below are critical of our government’s war 
policies. Some of them are part of the “Axis line,” and some 
are legitimate criticism. Circle the letter Y if the statement 
follows the “Axis line,” N if it does not. 


This war is being run for the benefit of the Jews. 
Our General Staff is too slow in starting an offensive. 
There is too much confusion in the various High 
Commands of the Allies. 

We should stop the war now by negotiating a peace 
with the Axis. 

We should not give too much help to Russia; the 
Communists might win. 

We should have more rationing of necessities. 
Roosevelt brought us into the war by subtle and 
illegal means. 

The British are using our boys to protect themselves 
from fighting. 

The Government should lengthen the working week 
in war industries to 48 hours before overtime is paid. 
We should bring our Navy home to defend our own 
coasts. 


WHAT'S NEW? 

In each of these questions, two answers are right and one 
is wrong. Cross out the wrong answer. 

1. Australia is in danger from Japanese invasion forces now in 
the islands of (a) New Caledonia; (b) New Guinea; (c) Timor. 

2. A German Eastern drive to India might go through (a) Tur- 
key and Iraq; (b) rus and the Mediterranean; (c) Madagas- 
car and the Arabian Gulf. 

8. Lieut. Gen. Stilwell is (a) West Point graduate; (b) Chiet 
of Staff of the Chinese Army; (c) in command of the defenses 
of India. 

4. Price ceilings have been provided (before April 27) for 
(a) many industrial products; (b) wages; (c) farm P upg a 

5. Pierre Laval, now in power in Vichy, is (a) friendly to the 
U. S.; (b) supported by Germany; (c) a former Premier of pre- 
war France. 

6. Commando raids have these purposes: (a) to smash radio 
stations and port installations, (b) to get supplies to the occupied 
countries; (c) to divert German men and arms from the eastern 
front. 

7. The Brewster plants were taken over because of (a) failure 
to produce planes; (b) ineffective management; (c) slowdown by 
labor leaders 

8. Japanese troops are now in (a) India; (b) Burma; 
(c) Thailand. 
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THE TASK FORCE 


FREEDOM FOR WHAT SPEECH? 

In the last war there was a fight for free speech and the 
other civil liberties. The present war brought the Fifth 
Column and the Trojan Horse. Many think this a new 
situation that requires strict control. Read “Uncle Sam 
Cracks Down on ‘Seditious’ Press” (pp. 9-10) and discuss: 

1. What are the elements of the “Axis line”? 

2. Why are the writings described here distasteful to the 
inajority of people of the United States? 

3. What is the difference between freedom of speech in peace 
time and in war time? 

4. What are the dangers of unlimited freedom of speech? 
What has been the experience of other countries? 

5. What are the dangers of — by the government of 
certain papers accused of sedition 

6. Do you think these periodicals should be forced to shut up 
tor the war? 


WHAT CAN OUR COMMUNITY DO FOR OUR COUNTRY? 


We are all trying to “do our bit.” Mount Gilead has done a 
very important job (see pp. 14-15), and the many “Mr. 
Smiths” (see pp. 17-18 in English and Combined Editions) 
have done their share. What meaning do these have for 
your country? 
Talk it Over: 

1. Should the citizens of Mount Gilead have waited for orders 
from Washington? 

2. What evidence is there that democracy was at work? 

8. Is your community engaged in defense or offense? 

4. How efficient is your ARP? What more needs to be done 


in your community? 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
Materials from Scholastic: 
“150 Years of the Bill of Rights.” Decéember 15, 1941, pp. 9-10. 
“The Road to Freedom,” by Kohan and Weil. December 15, 
1941, pp. 8,ff. 
“The Bill of Rights and Civil Liberties.” Jan. 7, 1939, p. 18S. 
“Freedom of Speech, Assembly, Petition.” Oct. 2, 1939, p. 18S. 
Books and Periodicals: 
“Voices of Defeat.” Life, April 13, 1942, pp. 86-100. 
“Free Speech in War Time.” New Republic, April 27, 1942. 
Niebuhr, R. “Limits of Liberty.” Nation, January 24, 1942, 
pp. 86-88. Reply by Roger Baldwin, Nation, Feb. 7, 1942, p. 175. 
Studebaker and Williams. “The Right of Freedom of Speech” 
in Our Freedoms Series. Evanston: Row Peterson Co. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
articulate (ar tik a lit), p. 6. Expressed distinctly. 
contumely (kdn ta mé n), p. 10. Insulting words or actions. 
espionage (és pi 4 nij), p. 10. Spying; use of spies. 
moribund (mér i bind) p. 11. Dying. 
Petropavlovusk ( pyé tr6 pao léfsk), p. 12. 
scurrilous (skér i lis), p. 10. Coarsely abusive. 
seditious (sé dish is), p. 9. Stirring up discontent or rebellion. 
synchronize (sing kré niz), p. 18. To occur at the same time. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (MAY 11-16) 
Prize-winning articles in Current Events and Historical 
Article Awards. 
What You Can Do for Your Country: Volunteer. Land 
Corps. 
Pan-Americana. : 
Patent Cartels Hamper War Industry. 


Answers on page 35 
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MR. SMITH TOUGHENS UP 





long blasts on the siren. Along the 
block windows open, heads out. 
Many people stop and at the 
sky. Some laugh and say, “Another 
phoney.” Some hurry on 

or dodge into een house en- 
tries. Mothers their children in- 
side. Or don’t. 

Along the street men and women 
appear who wear the red and white 
arm band of the ARPS (Air Raid 
Protection Service). They have hur- 
ried from shops, offices, factories, 


desks or easels and the kitchen range . 


to answer the call sent out by other 
wardens who stand by at telephones 
twenty-four hours each day. They 
are not soldiers or sailors or ma- 
rines. They wear no uniforms. They 
are not paid for serving. They are 
just people like your neighbor, Mr. 
Smith. 

Perha remember Mr. Smith, 
who ied Jath 
a now almost deserted street. - 

He is a quiet, middle-aged man 
who lives next door to the apartment 
house occupy. He is not ‘tall or 
martial in a . to 
gray hair witha bald ge a: 
conservatively, looking a little bul; 
in the middle. You never saw mu 
of him because he was always hurry- 
ing to the office in the morning or 
something for diana and a dlepatc 
somethin a di 
case full’ of unfinished work. The 


rather lonely out there on. 


example of Nazi ruthless- 
sufferers in this instance 


do. 
Still remembering the children 
Mr. went around to 


Smith 
precinct p6lice station next day 
presented himself for ARPS 


. A fa eant took him 
eve hin « bad and 
told him to fill in a blank. 

He averred that he was an Amer- 

ican citizen of reasonably good 

health, could operate a typewriter 

(with two ry and was unable 

to speak any ign language with 

per fier whatsoever. These, and 

a other confessions of an innocu- 
ous nature. 


or whatever it 


t called in a brisk, 
young man, who led 


. him into another room for finger 


printing. Mr. Smith had never been 


Life and Times of an Air Raid Warden 


By JACK BECHDOLT 


Mr. Jones in the same block, who in- 
troduced himself as his senior post 
warden and welcomed him to the 
work. 

That night our Mr. Smith learned 
that Greater New York has been di- 
vided by police precincts for air de- 
fense. Each precinct has its ARPS 
commanding officer. 

Police precincts are divided again 
into zones with approximately 50,000 
population to the zone. The zone 
warden is the commander. Each 
zone is divided into sectors with 
5,000 population to the sector and a 
sector warden in charge. And each 
sector is divided into posts of ap- 
proximately 500 persons, with a sen- 
ior warden responsible for each 

t. 

Mr, Smith learned the number of 
his particular post, sector and zone 
and found that it was important to 
remember them. He also learned 
from the senior warden what sort of 
services were required of him. 

“We work in collaboration with 
the Police Department,” Mr. Jones 
explained. “But we are not a part of 
it. We are the trained liaison officers 
for our particular neighborhood, 
and, in the first place, we have to 
know the neighborhood as you know 
the back of your own hand. 

“Our principal duty in case of an 
incident (an incident is ARPS for 
anything drastic, such as demolition 
bombs, poison gas, fires or panics ) 


is to keep cool,” his instructor con- 


is tinued. “You'll be expected to form 


an accurate idea of the extent of 
damage and number of casualties 
and report it to the police quickly. 
You will have to learn the names and 
nature of all emergency public serv- 
ices, and, in reporting, ask only for 
those ‘actually needed, so that the 
others will be available for some 
other call.” 

The senior warden shot a 
tion: “Got your first-aid 
yet?” 
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HOW THE MAGNESIUM BOMB WORKS 
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TheY ARE USUALLY RELEASED 
AT A TIME, SPREAD 
LIKE SHOT BEFORE STRIKING. 
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DROPPED FROM A HEIGHT OF 20,000 
FEET, THEY DEVELOP ENOUGH FORCE 
TO PENETRATE AN AVERAGE ROOF... 
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Mr. Smith shook his head. He had 
never done Boy Scout work, he ex- 

lained. 

“This is a lot tougher than learning 
to treat sunburn and snakebite,” Mr. 
Jones smiled grimly. “You'll have to go 
to school. We'll find you a night class 
in some public school near by. You'll 
study poison gases, too. Got to toughen 
you up, Mr. Smith!” 

Mr. Smith agreed with a doubtful 
smile. Poison gases and lethal wounds 
were not pleasant to think about. He 
wished he had played with tougher kids 
when he was growing up. 

“Then there’s map making.” Mr. 
Jones became enthusiastic. He was a 
cartographer, it seemed. 

“We're working on an accurate map 
of this post. It shows every buildin 
and what type it is; every police c 
box, lamp post and tree.” 

“I think I can pass that,” the new 
recruit smiled hopefully. “I have to walk 
my terrier twice around this block three 
times a day.” 

“Every fre hydrant,” Mr. Jones went 
on, ignoring the feeble witticism, “po- 
lice call box, a telephone, factory, 
drug store and private dwelling and the 























Drawings f. “‘A Handbook for Air Raid Wardens." published by U. 8. Office of Civilian Defense 


number of dwellers in each post head- 
uarters, residences of wardens, doctors, 
ruggists, auxiliary fire stations, places 
of special danger like gas stations, 
garages, lumber yards, theatres and 
schools; where there are invalids and 
aged people who may need special hel 
and infants and sick persons and san 
bags and...” 

The senior warden took mercy on 
—_ “You'll soon get the hang of it,” he 
said. 

Mr. Smith’s first meeting with his fel- 
low-wardens took place in the sub- 
basement boiler room of a big apart- 
ment house in his neighborhood. Two 
unshaded electric bulbs cast a glow into 
the middle of a great dusty space of 
gray concrete, its walls piled with dis- 
carded furniture and the odds and ends 
belonging to forgotten tenants. A circle 
of chairs had been ranged before a 
kitchen table where a harassed man 
with tired eyes was shuffling through 
notebooks and papers. 

The chairs were occupied by thi 
men and women who were Mr. Smith’s 
fellow-wardens. The harassed man at 
the table was the sector warden and this 
the weekly sector meeting where new 


— were discussed and special 
uties assigned. 

There were nearly as many women 
as men, Mr. Smith noted. Their names 
suggested a roll-call of the nations, but 
they were all Americans and they all 
showed a zest for the work that was 
heartening. 

The first ial assignment he re- 
ceived was se baited chiee 

When he left the meeting he carried 
a bundle of printed forms prepared by 
the Police 2 t. In’ addition to 
the names of tenants in each house vis- 
ited he was instructed to ask thirty-four 
questions concerning the building itself. 
The police did not seem to have over- 
looked much. : 

One night instead of the weekly 
meeting wardens were sent to their 
posts with handkerchiefs tied to the left 
arm as badges. Practice raids had 


eile they patrolled, sector wardens 
and patrolmen made the rounds, hand- 
ing every warden a typewritten prob- 
lem. Mr. Smith’s first problem a 
we Det! moa . Air raid warn- 
ing has sounded you have repeated 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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If You Think You Are Allergic to Poetry, Read 
This Piece and Discover What You‘ve Been Missing” 


Why Read Poetry? 


GOOD many people behave as 
fesougs they were “allergic” to 

poetry. A solid business or profes- 
sional man, coming across the usual 
poetry filler in a magazine, acts like 
a hay fever sufferer when his nose 
sniffs goldenrod. Only, instead of a 
sneeze, there is a sigh or a start and 
a quick turning of the page. An edi- 
tor for whom I worked back in the 
days when Puck was a nationally 
famous magazine, used to say that 
all verse should be printed in bold 
faced: type and boxed. “A reader 
must be attracted to a poem,” he 
said. “Otherwise, his instinct tells 
him to skip it.” 

It's much the same awd today. 
The average person regards poetry 
in magazines, newspapers, and books 
with something between indifference 
and outright hostility. Poets get to- 
gether in small, choice groups to read 
one another’s poems in self-defense. 
Sometimes they even buy a fellow 
poet’s book. But this generous ges- 
ture is often founded on the hope 
that the other will reciprocate. 

But we are interested in the pub- 
lic’s point of view. We want to know 
what high school and college stu- 
dents and graduates think of poetry 
when they are not in a classroom. 

People who dislike poetry give us 
many reasons for their attitude. They 
call it a frill of the schools, an “ivory 
tower” for those who seek to esca 
from reality, a haven for the slightly 
cracked, They say that poetry has 
nothing to do with life as it is really 
lived, no reason for being, no influ- 
ence worth mentioning. We would 
like to catch these people before they 
lose themselves in the sporting Page 
or the stock market r . We'd like 
to stop them before they tune in on 
their favorite name band, and ask 
them to sit down for a second and 
listen to the other side of the story. 

Let's start by pointing out that the 
poet—like his Fellow artists in music, 
sc and painting—wishes to 
ee in retation of life. This 


makes him also a little like the phi- 
losopher or the clergyman. 


By Elias Lieberman 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City 


To the poet, nothing is exactly as 
it appears to the eye. Nothing is dull, 
nothing is commonplace. The poet is 


‘passionately interested in people, 


things, nature, and the great, chang- 
ing mass of human experience. The 
average person is ‘likely to lose his 
sense of wonder and curiosity as he 
grows older. So the poet must restore 
that wonder and curiosity to the 
reader, must stir him to genuine un- 
derstanding. It is the poet's duty to 
make his readers really see the things 
they look at. 

ake, for example, such a familiar 
thing as old age. While we are young 
and buoyant, we are not likely to 
stare at an old man or woman with 
any conviction that we are seeing an 
inspiring figure. The ordinary person 
will see only such physical things as 


stooping shoulders, wrinkled skin, 


halting walk, But for a picture of old 
age as a poet sees it, read Joseph 
Campbell’s exquisite lyric,“The Old 
Woman.” Old age is something new 
to us after we have read this poem. 
We no longer think only of the halt- 
ing walk, cracked voice, the dull 
eyes. Instead, we see an aura of 
beauty and devotion woven about 
the old woman. The light within her 
makes her seem like “a candle in a 
holy place,” and her thoughts have 


the serenity of “the waters under a 


ruined mill.” Whistler's famous paint- 
ing of his mother gives us the same 


' miracle of interpretation. 


' The poet does not limit himself to 
interpreting only pople. He may re- 
veal the natural world for us. He may 
draw us down to look with new eyes 
at the smallest pebble on the beach, 
or. he may turn our looks toward 
God. Anyone “who has read Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Trees” enjoys forever the 
thrill of having stood under the 
shadow of something divine. All the 
rich emotion in this poem is brought 
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to a climax by the genuine humility 
at the end of it: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


Let’s mention here afew more 
poems that interpret their subjects in 
a truly revealing way—that make us 
see known things with new eyes. 
There’s the violent “Chicago” by Carl 
Sandburg, a picture of a young city 
running rampant with its own power. 
There’s “Old Susan” by Walter De La 
Mare, a perfect etching of a romantic 
old woman; there’s the musical “Bar- 
rel Organ” by Alfred Noyes, which 
conjures up the London of yesterday. 
You'll like the sharp, acid portrait of 
the “Drug Clerk” by Eunice Tietjens; 
the ironic “The Darkling Thrush” by 
Thomas Hardy; the lyrically wy 
“When I Was One and Twenty” by 
A, E. Housman; the keen, searching 
“Richard Cory” by that great poetic 
portrait painter, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. And you'll have a new out- 
look on farm life when you've read 
that poignant story of a farm hand, 
“The Death of the Hired Man” by 
Robert Frost. 

While we're speaking of poets of 
interpretation, we must remember 
those writers wro make it their busi- 
ness to prick stutfed shirts until they 
collapse. These ar* the satirists who 
make us wince and the humorists 
who make us chuckle. Such poets en- 
tertain us while they clarify our 
minds. One laugh with them can 
blow away age-old falsehoods and 
pompous platitudes. In “The Dun- 
ciad,” Pope used his vitriolic pen to 
destroy many sham literary reputa- 
tions. In “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” Byron did the same sort 
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of job. Both of these poets were 
deadly at dealing with mental fog. 
In “Jabberwocky,” “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter,” and “Father Wil- 
liam,” Lewis Carroll gives us his own 
clever interpretations of the sort of 
thinking and writing that his con- 
temporaries were doing. And W. S. 
Gilbert covered the same territory in 
many of the lyrics which Arthur Sul- 
livan set to music. Much of the work 


~of these two men remains pithy and 


quotable today. 

A few of their modern successors 
are: Arthur Guiterman, the laughing 
minstrel; Dorothy Parker, who han- 
dies a mean rapier with blitzkrieg 
devastation; Samuel Hoffenstein, who 
makes you afraid to look into your 
own mirror; Margaret Fishback, who 
knows her contemporary follies; and 
Ogden Nash, who puts the rhythm 
of our complex age into peculiar 
lines and rhymes of his own. 

Besides sharpening our senses and 
emotions so that we see life more 
clearly, poetry can help us as a medi- 
cine for sick souls. It gives us an out- 
let for our pent-up feelings; it says 
for us what we cannot say; it offers 
a cure for what ails us, mentally and 
spiritually. 

Let’s see how this works. When I 
was a youngster, I used to rouse my 
courage to face a difficult situation 
by saying aloud the famous lines 
from Macbeth, “Lay on, Macduff, 
and damned be he who first cries, 
‘Hold, enough.’” 

Several years ago, Robert Haven 
Schauffler published a book called 
The Poetry Cure. In it are poems to 
cure every mental irritant. 

The right poem can make joy grow 
or sorrow shrink. Some time try the 
effect of reading aloud that magical 
lyric from “Pippa Passes”: 


“The year’s at the spring 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 


The hillside’s dew-pearled; 


The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


Each of these lines gives us a. 
mood as well as a picture. Our minds 
tell us that things can never be en- 
tirely “right with the world.” But our 
feelings argue beck that, as far as we 
perpen ys clan gcdbon 6. 
this poem aloud is equal to 


a hike through the country on a 
eee morning when the entire 
y tingles with vitality. 

When Henley was facing an opera- 
tion that threatened to his 
he wrote “Invictus.” This 
like whistling in the dark. From 
opening lines, “Out of the night that 
covers me,” to the stirring conclusion, 


life, 
acts 
the 
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“I am the master of my fate, I am the 
captain of my soul,” it compels us to 
be brave and self-reliant, no matter 
what happens. 

All of us have sometimes felt a 


mood of strange, all-embracing sad-_ 


ness. We do not know what causes it. 
The old Romans called it “lacrimae 
rerum”—the tears nt in all 
things. Pre-Hitler Germans referred 
to it as “Weltschmertz”—world sor- 
row. In music, we find the expression 
of such a feeling in Massenet’s 
“Elegie.” Iteis more profoundly felt 
and eels in the “Unfinished 
Symphony” of Schubert, the “Sym- 
phony Pathetique” of Tchaikowsky, 
and the “Fifth Symphony” of Beet- 
hoven. In poetry, you will find it 
clinging like subtle perfume to many 
of the quatrains of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. Here are two typ- 
ical ones: 


“And whether at Naishapdr or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter 


run, 
The wine of life keeps oozing drop 
by drop 
The leaves of life keep falling one by 
one.” 


“Alas that spring must vanish with the 
rose; 
That youth’s sweet scented manuscript 
must close; 
The nightingale that in the branches 


san 
Ah ctikeae al whither flown again,— 
who knows?” 

Some other poems which give us a 
healing outlet for our pent-up emo- 
tions are Burns's defiant in 
“A Man’s a Man for A’ That,” 

$ reverent and “Reces- 
sional,” the passionate 3s Wi 





Edna Millay, “Sea Fever” and “A 
tion” John Masefield. 
persons ve gained t 

ing parts of the Bible. In times of 
stress and uncertainty, the beauty of 
the hha Fw a Psalm can be a 


salve on a brui t. 
As long as man the earth but 
keeps his eyes on the stars, there will 


be poets to remind him that he is 
“a little lower than the angels” and 
that he is “crowned with and 
honor.” To tell of the greatness of 
mankind, the B vic may choose the 
large canvas of an epic, or he may 
speak his message within the limits 
of a quatrain. 

This last of poem, if it is suc- 
cessful, wa bs grouped with the 
great masterpieces. There is a deep 
chasm between an ordinary, preachy 
bit of verse and a truly uplifting 
poem. The former makes at- 
tempts to give the reader a piece of 
advice. The latter the reader's 
imagination, and ifies him, and 
lifts him above ordi mortals. In 
a poem of inspiration the manner in 
which the poet gives his message 
must be bos gr and fine as the 
méSsage itself. 

Goethe’s Faust may be considered 
a poem of this sort, even though it is 
in dramatic form. So may te’s 
Divine Comedy and Milton's “Para- 
dise Lost.” In more recent days, 
Bryant's “Thanatopsis,” Edwin Mark- 
ham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” and 
Francis Thompson’s amazingly pow- 


erful “Hound of Heaven” have hada - 
_ strong influence upon men and 


women. 

In four brief lines, the following 
quatrain of Markham’s gives us the 
message of the Golden Rule and the 
theme of the Sermon on the Mount: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


Why read poetry? Because a good 
poem does at least three useful serv- 
ices for us. It interprets life; it gives 
us a healing outlet for our emotions; 
it keeps reminding us of our immor- 
tal heritage of beauty and trath. In 
terpretation, outlet, and u Loo 
at the initials oF tees Hale eects 
and you'll see IOU. And pre- 
sents man with an IOU it will 
redeem generously, if you give it a 
chance. . 
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ME AND MABEL... 


An advertising writer tells 
about humor in advertising 


HESE words first saw light of 

day on a noiseless writer 

(named Mabel) in a 9 by 12’ 
cubicle in one of the big New York 
advertising agencies. 


Mabel is pretty much like any 
other noiseless of her vintage (1932) 
except that half the words she emits 
(at my urging) are about Arrow 
Shirts and ‘Ties . . . and half about 
Life Magazine. 

The words about Life are earnest, 
sober, straightforward. (Life adver- 
tises in newspapers, magazines, and 
trade papers, just as soups, soaps, or 
chewing gums do.) 

The words about Arrow are bright, 
friendly, and entertaining. Why the 
difference? 

Well, basically it is this: Life itself 
is an interesting commodity—people 
don’t have to be cajoled or wheedled 
into reading about it. Shirts, on the 
other hand, are ; all shirts are 
pretty much alike—they all have 
sleeves, collars, bodies, buttons. 
They have to be made interesting, 
have to be given a personality arti- 
ficially, have to get a candy coating. 
The excitement, in other words, has 
to come from the presentation of the 
product rather-than the product 
itself. 

Mabel and I hope that a certain 
professor who taught me fundamen- 
tals of advertising some years back 
doesn’t read this. As I recall it, he 
said humor made advertisements 
seem insincere. Me and Mabel, we 
think very definitely that humor can 
make an advertisement seem more 
sincere. We think it's the difference 
between a warm and witty greeting 
ane a cold, impersonal “How do you 
do?” 

I figure it this way: First, it is gen- 
erally true that folks who have a 
good sense of humor, who don’t take 
life too seriously, are well-liked—all 
other things being equal. Second, 
people remember funny things better 
than they remember everyday occur- 
rences. Third, we prefer to buy from 
people who are friendly; we feel we 
can trust them more. 

For these reasons, the advertising 
matter on Arrow Shirts has been, in 


by Harold T. Bers 


a large measure, humorous. Maybe 
you've seen the Arrow advertise- 
ments that have been appearing in 
Scholastic; there's one in this issue. 
So many people have told us that 
they like these and similar ads that 
we know at least that the ads are 
read and remembered. People get a 
chuckle from the Arrow ads—and 
they also get a good sales message 
about Arrow Shirts. 

So long as I've disagreed with my 
professor this far, I don't think it 
will do any harm to disagree a wee 
bit more. He used to say that humor 
took the emphasis off the product in 
an advertisement and put it on the 
writing itself, making people say, 
“Gee, that’s a swell piece of writing,” 
and not “T want that product.” 

I admit, Prof, that it does happen 
in some cases. I believe that it 
eT Een wht of a sea- 
soned, intelligent advertising writer. 
In the rent advertisements we try 
to build all the fun directly around 
the uct or its use. The product 

ways an integral part_of the 
story. And the advertisements thus 
make out a good case for buying the 
product and also do it in a friendly, 
winning way. 

Is there any proof that this tech- 
nique works out? Yes, in a gener 
way. Readership checks (made by 
interviewers sent out by research ex- 
perts like Dr. George Gallup) show 
that the humorous Arrow advertise- 
ments are extremely well read. And 
bookkeeping checks show that Arrow 
business has been flourishing. 

So much for the effectiveness of 


‘ humor in advertising. Now about the 


fellow who writes it? 

Okay, take me. I'm a fellow who 
liked to write ever since he was able 
to copy the letters off his building 
blocks. I also have a pretty good 
business sense. Put the two together 
and you have the makings of a copy- 
writer. (That’s what they call us ad- 
vertising writers; I wonder if it’s be- 
cause so much of our work is un- 


?) 
I wouldn't get a very big kick out 
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In the neck of this garment are the 
letters A-R-R-O-W-(Sanforized). So 
far we have not been able to decigiiar | 


Evidently such an article was lim 
ited to the nobility of the country. It 
seems to us to have been too good for 
the common people. A tag attached 
to it reads $2—, but, as the latter part 
This garment is mounted by « of the figure was defaced, 1 imagine 
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An Arrow ad that Mabel made. 


of my work if I had to dish out 
straightforward sales messages all 
the time. Some people do it; but if 
you're a creative person, it means 
little creative satisfaction. 

Fortunately I work for advertisers 
who like imagination, who want ad- 
vertising that is different from the 
usual run. And because I do, I like 
my work. 

I always liked to write light verse. 
Now I do a lot of advertisements in 
verse; it’s a wonderful outlet for self- 
expression. I write verse in a way 
that makes good advertising as well 
as good reading. And because I'm 
writing in a way that comes natural 
to me, I do a good job. 

Don’t get the idea that it’s all beer 
and skittles. I don’t just sit down in 
front of Mabel and type. A greater 
part of my time I prop my legs up 
on my desk, mope, clip my nails, - 
brood over the War, moon over my 
personal life, ask myself, “Is it all 
worth it?” But by and by, my own 
private little Simon Legree, who 
lives deep down in the recesses of 
my cerebellum, gets out his imag- 
inary whip and drives me into get- 
ting something down on paper. 

Where my ideas come from is as 
much a mystery to me as it is to“You. 
Say, if you like, that they come out 
of thin aiz—some of them must. 
Others come. from jokes that have 
been tickling my subconscious, or 
from something I heard on the radio 
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the night before, or a I read in 
a magazine. Sometimes I'll be doodling 


and accidentally draw a picture of what 
a man of the future is supposed to look 
like. It sets my mind going in that di- 
rection. It reminds me of a story that 
Stephen Vincent Benet wrote. And in 
an hour I’ve worked out the idea for 
the Five Million A. D. advertisement. 

Sometimes I try fruitlessly for days to 
get an idea. And then when I’m about 
to open my seventh story window and 
step quietly off the ledge, a stupendous 
idea will come to me. 

Nowadays people often ask me 
whether it is sound to write humorous 
or light advertisements with the world 
in the shape it’s in. I think its. Not 
only because it cheers people up, but 
because it is still good advertising. The 
British, in some of their darkest hours, 
prepared humorous advertising—full of 
typical English punning— it was 
very good stuff. 

Many advertisers whose products 
have little or nothing to do with the 
war effort are trying to give their ad- 


vertisements significance. But it seems 


in the form of over-frivolity and bad 
taste. 

Another question that is worth dis- 
cussing briefly here is the future of ad- 
vertising its advantages as a pos- 
sible career for young people now in 
school. So far it looks as gh most 
of our big advertisers will continue to 
advertise—not so much for current sales 
as to keep their names in front of the 
public. In that way they can pick up 
where they left off, when the war is 
over. It is my guess that if the war 
comes to a satisfactory conclusion for 
the United States, advertising will be 
a lot humbler, a lot sincerer—with more 
facts and less braggadocio. 

What do I of advertising as a 
career? I think it’s been a mighty inter- 
esting one. But right now—let’s win the 
war! 








Mr. Smith 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


it on your whistle. At 9:12 two H E 
bombs drop. One strikes No. 51 Blank 
Street. One makes crater in street oppo- 
site Nos. 59-61. Water main is’ broken. 
Heavy damage to No. 51. Twelve casu- 
alties. What do you do? 

On receipt of a problem a warden 
had to find a telephone at once and 
_ a cool-headed report of the acci- 

ent and the help needed to a volun- 
teer information center where answers 
were graded. 

Mr. Smith’s glasses were blurred and 
his teeth chattered with excitement 
when he reached a phone booth. He 
couldn’t find the nickel he had been so 
careful to place in his overcoat et. 
He had to remind himself severely that 
some day this might all be real, that 
other lives would depend on his cool- 
ness. That must have been why he was 
commended for giving a clear report. 

Unfortunately, he did forget to men- 
tion whether any tenants of Nos. 59 
and 61 had taken refuge in the sub- 
basement. The sector warden gently 

inted out that perhaps twenty or 

imaginary refugees might have 
drowned because of broken water 
main. Mr. Smith did not forget sub- 
basements again. 

At about that time Mr. Smith began 
learning about poison gases and the 
proper treatment of incendiary bombs, 
which must never under any circum- 
stances have water thrown upon them. 
Only a mistlike spray from a stirrup 


ump in the hands of an expert can 
eal S with them that way. 

He learned too about first-aid under 
the tutelage of two , sharp- 
tongued who a class of 
fifty adults crowded into a public school 
classroom. There 
seized upon 
strated treatments for ev 


but behind it a very grim ght. 

AD tot cute: eg, ‘eng Coen 
to Mr. Smith, who is strolling 
patiently along a deserted street. 

Mr. Smith ed of Pearl Harbor 
and Japan’s treachery from friends who 


dropped in for tea. 
When the visitors had left, Mrs. 


Smith discovered her husband pinning 
a warden’s arm band to the sleeve of his 
overcoat and stuffing a notebook and a 
toy whistle into the side pocket. 

“I just thought I'd take a stroll 
around the block,” he said rather 
shamefacedly. “It’s still a long way off, 
I suppers, but you never can tell. 

‘ rs. Smith watched him with a 

right smile pinned anently on her 
li o She thought of  repemage past 
fity. And his lumbago. But the smile 
stayed on. 

When he opened the door Mr. Smith 
noticed the smile. From old habit he 
bent to kiss her, but didn’t. 

“No,” he thought. “I've got to 


tou: ‘ 
+p long,” he said jauntily and 
went out. Five seconds later he turned 
back and kissed her. 

After all, was she not chief among 
the things he was fighting for? 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


ALL THIS, AND HEAVEN TOO. By 
Rachel Field. 


One of the most celebrated trials in 


in New 
York. Real celebrities make these chap- 
ters seem like bits of our social history 
come alive. Since much of this comes 
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ITH v little comment, the 
writer of this essay creates feel- 
ing and character. The originality of 


the descriptions and the natural 
conversation show skilful writing. 


Old Man 


“Good morning, Mr. Van.” 

A teapot shaped man looked up from 
his weeding. t's good, about it?” 

“Well, the sun is shining, there hasn’t 
been an air raid, and I'm happy.” I 
counted them off on my fingers and 
laughed. “Why isn’t it a good morning?” 

Mr. Van straightened up slowly and 
gave me: an unhappy bloodhound sort 
of look. “My legs aren’t as as they 
used to be. I'm getting old.” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Van. You're as 
old as you feel.” 

“I'm a hundred and fifty then.” He 
leaned over again to pull a tiny weed 
out of his row of peas. “Why don’t you 
go in the house and put some clothes 
on?” 

I looked at my shorts. “They're good 
legs. You're just jealous.” 

“If you're going out in public, wrap 
a towel around if.” 

Mr. Van yelled at one of the Sherwin 
boys in the next yard. “When you water 
your lawn again, don’t get sb apes 
wet.” He knew they couldn't Ip it un- 
less they watered the way he did, with 
a sprinklin pe 

“Gee,” I wheezed. 1 pushed little 
rocks off the uneven brick walk and he 
put just the right amount of water on 
each plant. he ightened up 
slow motion, like a weight lifter. 

“Say, do you have last night's 
Times?” 

“Sure. Why?” 

“Would you get me the crossword 
puzzle?” 


“Of course. When I get it, can I cut - 


across your garden if I go between the 
rows?” 

“You mean ‘may, not ‘can.’ Bring 
it over later tonight if you want to.” 

I yelled “Grammarian” over my 
shoulder and ran up the porch steps 
three at a time. 

It was — when I took the 
to him, but I 7 -corner from 
our yard to “sp my cure bulk- 
head. It was covered with 
green moss and I walked slowly, 


careful not to brush against his rows ot 
onions. I knew he'd say I stepped on 
something if I went across the garden. 
Little flecks of paint fell off the door 
when I knocked, and I heard Van say, 
“Just a minute.” He plodded to the 
oor and let me in the dark kitchen. I 
went into the dining-room, where a 
shadeless reading lamp was struggling 
oI ¢ a the » Psat A corners. The 
dismally through the isin- 
of the stove door and made an 
orange spot on the gray wall across the 
room. - 
“How are you this evening, Mr. \ an?” 
“Miserable, thank you.” He lowered 


‘himself into his rocker and picked up 


his spectacles. The table had a dirty 
tapestry runner on it, six pi in a 
bowl, two apple cores, a Liberty maga- 
zine, and an old dictionary. 

“Can you stay a while 

“No, I've got to get right back.” 

“Have an apple before you go.” 

“Really, I can’t stay at all.” 

He followed me to the door and I 
started across the bulkhead. 

_ “Don’t go that way, you'll break your 
neck, go ugh the garden.” 

I ran between two rows of late peas 
and jumped up the porch steps. When I 
hit the i top step, I turned around. Mr. 
Van was still standing in the door with 


his ee in one hand and the puzzle 
in other. 


“Good night, Mr. Van.” 
“Good night.” Slowly he shut the 
door and I raw the kitchen light go off. 


Frances Radecop, 16 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School 
Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


Since the following directions for 
pore are apparently the result of 
careful investigation, I pass them on 
to you without further suggestions. 


‘How to Write a Composition 


This article has been written to sat- 
isfy the demands of thousands of inno- 
cent high school drudges who want to 
know a short, easy way to write a good 
a Since this writer has had 
much painful i in that depart- 
ment, he will leave posterity a pre- 
tested set of rules guaranteed to result 


in superior ns. 
The choice of subject must first be 
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considered. You must have a subject; 
everyone does. The number of ibili- 
ties is endless. The only trouble comes 
in selecting one of these endless possi- 
bilities. There is but one prerequisite. 
It must be a subject unknown even to 
the teacher. This will aid in getting a 
good mark, since the teacher cannot 
understand what has beer written. 

Now that you've decided on the 
topic, spend ten minutes thinking about 
it. Consider all phases of the subject, 
conduct a one-man panel on the pros 
and cons. You might also consult vari- 
ous references, but this forms a bad 
habit and so is hardly ever done. 

With these two steps completed, you 
may start to write. Find some paper, 
slump down in the chair, and wet your 
pencil. Gaze off into space as if in a 
trance. Pretend you are not thinking 
about anything. (This a will be a 
very easy one for most high school 
writers.) Be patient, for — suddenly you 
will “get into the mood” (as we writers 
express it) and the rest will be rela- 
tively simple. 

Begin with a startling opening sen- 
tence — one that will refer in some way 
to the subject and yet will attract inter- 
est. Don’t spend too long writing this 
sentence, or such sentences are ex- 
tremely rare. Consequently, this step 
may be disregarded. 

Having abandoned all hope of an 
opening sentence, just write anything. 
It's really very easy; I do it all the time. 
Jot down all the little thoughts thag race 
through your overtaxed brain; soon 

our page will be full of disconnected 

set Then, having spent at least forty 
minutes grunting and sweating, tear 
up the paper, throw it in the basket 
with appropriate remarks, and call 
Mom or Dad to write the composition 
for you. 


Robert M. Fisher 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 
Celia Oppenheimer, Teacher 


SCHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 

g but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 


SOD Or 





ASK YOU ANOTHER 





1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


Read “The —— of Wisdom” (page 25). Then check 

in each group, the one true statement about the character. 

1___Hester was (a) a snob; (b) a loyal friend; (c) boy-crazy. 

2.—_Hester’s mother was (a) a snob; (b) a tactful woman; 
(c) a social outcast. 

3.—Hester’s grandmother was (a) a snob; (b) a tactful woman; 
(c) eccentric. 


ll. THE LIFE OF A COPYWRITER 


Read “Me and Mabel” (page 21). Then mark T for True 
or F for False before each of the following statements. 
1—Ability to use the typewriter helps an ad writer. 
2.—The author does not follow his teacher's pr entirely. 
$.—-Humor in advertising should be built around the product. 
4.__Advertisers cannot check the success of their ads. 
5.—-Writing sales messages continuously is a dull job. 
6—A talent for rhyming helps an ad writer. 
7——An ad writer draws on his subconscious for ideas. 
8._All present-day ads should refer to the war effort. 
9.__The war may make advertising more sincere. 
10.—Too much frivolity in today’s ads is bad taste. 


iil. LET’S PLAY AUTHORS 


After reading this week’s issue, match the writings de- 
scribed in column on left with authors’ names on right. 
1.—-Story of a hard-working Canadian (a) The Rubaiyat 

famil _. (b) W. S. Gilbert 
2.—_Novel based on a French murder trial 
8.—Lyrics for light o (c) Alesander Pope 
4.—A vitriolic poem Sheet literary péople (d) Louis Hemon 
5.—@ world-weary Persian poem (e) Rachel Field 
IV. THE FACTS OF THE CASE 


Read “Mr. Smith Toughens Up” (page 17), and write 

T for True or F for False before each statement. 

1——Long blasts on a siren mean an Air Raid warning. 
2.—_Air raid wardens wear distinctive uniforms. 

3.—Mr. Smith joined the ARPS before Pearl Harbor. 
4.__Wardens are investigated by the police. 

5.—The ARPS is an int part of the Police Department. 
6.—-Wardens must earn aid certificates. 

7——Maps are necessary factors in ARPS. 

8.——Women do not work on ARPS. 


V. POEM-MATCHING 
Read “Why Read Poetry?” (page 19). Then match the 


title of the poem with the phrase which describes it best. 
1.—-pricking stuffed shirts (a) The Rubaiyat 

2 htline in the dark (b) The Dunciad 
3.——Weltschmerz (c) Invictus 

4a healing outlet for emotions (d) Outwitted 

5.—a message = (e) Trees 

6.—a message a (f) Twenty-Third Psalm 
7.—divinity in nature (g) Faust 


READ! WRITE! SPEAK! 


THINGS TO READ 

. The Enjoyment of Poetry, by Max Eastman. 
“Drumming Up Trade,” House and Garden, Nov., 1941. 
. “Habit of Freedom,” Newsweek, December 8, 1941. 

. “You, Too, May Be a Guerrilla,” Time, March 16, 1942. 
. “Blackout,” by E. R. Merrietees, Atlantic, March, 1942. 
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THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 

1. Air Raid Protection in own community. (See “Mr. 
Smith Toughens Up.” ) Ler 

2. What qualities make a good Air Raid Warden? (See “Mr. 
Smith Toughens Up.”) 

+ and, con of humor in today’s ads. (See “Me and 
Mabel.” ) : 

4. What is a “preachy” poem?. (See “Why Read Poetry?”) 


THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT , 
i, Write a piece of humorous , thymed or unrhymed, 
about some known | uct. ro 
2. Make a list of the poems you have really liked, sayin 
briefly what each one has done to help onda poe dole ie 
8. Write a feature article about Civilian Defense i 
comm 


4 Write a, bit essay about one of your neighbors. 
MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE : 

From the following list find the right word for each 
blank. Key is on page 85 (a-c are from “Me and Mabel”; 
d-n are from “Why Read Poetry.”) 











a. cubicle f. reciprocate k. platitudes 
i do E eee lp me EP 
c. stupendous ‘ m. 
d ic i. clarify n. chasm 
y pana <a dividends. 
LA 
© The daleas of Aneel ao 
8. Between the Nazi philosophy and the American creed is a 
ee wider than any ocean. 
4. ——__— story of David Copperfield appeals to 
the hesast as wail. on Gh iad 
5. My office, although a mere does afford privacy. 
6. —_________ from orators won’t win a war; action will. 
7. Last summer my aunt invited me to the seashore; this year 
I hope to —____—_ by entertaining her in New York. 
8. If you want to win this debate, you must 


your statements. 
9. The volunteer war worker must be willing to do the 
tasks of everyday life. 
10. —__—____ in a great man is a sign of real worth. 


‘ sentence is worth a paragraph 

of loose words. , 4 

12. General MacArthur is a simple, unaffected man with no 
airs 


18. Hay fever victims are often to ps gree 
14. A conquered people deprived of weapons express 
i ways. 


—_—_————l 0! 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
allergic (4 lar jik), p. 19. Having an unusual sensitiveness to 
adovio (brig & do shi 6) boasting 
at 6), 22. Em § 
jole (ka jol), p. 21. edhe bee 
(kar t6g ra fér), p. 18. Maker of maps and charts. 
innocuous (i ndk a ds), p. 17. Harmless. 
lethal (lé thal), p. 18: Deadly, fatal. 
mentor (mén tie), p- 17. A faithful counsel; a trusted friend. 
rampant (rdém pant), p. 19, Unrestrained; violent. 
vitriolic (vit ri dl ik), p. 19. Satirical, biting, caustic. 





COMING NEXT WEEK (MAY 11-16) 
Announcement of winners and publication of first 
prize entries in Scholbetic yee including short 
story, poetry, essay, autobiography, literary “article, book 
reviews. 
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“Sociability can be awful hard work some- 
times,” said Pa. Ora agreed, and edged 
closer to him on the seat of the jalopy. 


V | \\ I) () i By Rachel Field A Story in Two Parts: Part Il 


THE STORY SO FAR: 

Ora had overheard excited whispers and giggles about the party all week at 
school, and had had to pretend she didn’t mind being left out. Thea the miracle 
happened. Hester Burt had come up to her at the very last minute Friday afternoon 
and shyly said, “You come, too.” Hester had tried to tell her something else ( prob- 
ably the cause of the giggles) but no matter—Ora, who lived at the migratory 
camp, had been invited to a party (with peanuts and prizes and four kinds of cake) 
in a proper house at the neighboring Burt ranch. 

Back at the camp, in the tent she shared with Ma and Pa Larrabie and the 
other six Larrabie children, the family rose to the occasion like yeast. “Ora's going 
to the party,” said Ma, “and what's more, she’s going in the best we can contrive.” 
Everybody helped. Ma made Ora a dress out of some turkey-red cotton she was 
saving to line a quilt, trimmed it with a tatting collar (only a mite too ample), 
fastened it with a pin whose green glass stone looked almost like an emerald. Sister 
Loretta lent Ora her brown felt hat, with the two blue-jay wings Ora's brother 
Jason had cured himself. And as a crowning touch, Jason lent Ora his Mexican 
jumping beans to take along. 

Saturday afternoon Pa Larrabie swung the old jalopy out onto the highway 
and drove Ora down the road to the big gates of the Burt ranch. Ora was glad to 
walk up the long drive to the house. Walking in the shade of the eucalyptus trees 
was like wading in a brook, she decided, and there, at the end of the way, stood the 
great white house, just like the ones Ora loved to draw on the blackboard at school 
She was very happy, and then she heard the voices. “Do you see what I see coming 
up the path?” said Hester's mother's voice all too clearly. “She's one of them, from 
the migratory camp. If Hester's asked her here after what I said... .” 

We take up the story there— 


Emmy. What's one child more 
at a party?” 

“It's not that, Mamma; it’s her de- 
liberately disobeying me. I've told 
Hester, and her father’s told her, she 
mustn't have anything to do with 
them outside of school. I might have 
known she was up to so ing like 
this, the way she acted when I tried 
to talk her out of this ‘tacky party’ 
idea. I'm ing right out and send 
that child back where she came 
from—” 

“Wait.” The other voice broke m. 
‘You're not going to do anything of 
the kind. Punish Hester afterward, 
but anyone she asked is going to 
stay.” 

“But, Mamma, you know how 
George and all of us feel about these 
migratories: It’s bad enough having 
them swarm all over, dirty and shift- 
less and heaven knows what else, 


Yen now, dont get excited, 


raising the taxes and overrunning 


the schools, without Hester taking 


-up with them.” 


“You can’t put a barbed-wire fence 
around Hester's heart—just remem. 
ber that, Emmy.” 

The voices were going on behind 
the windows, but heard noth. 
ing more. Her ears were ringing 
dully and she could hardly see where 
her feet were taking her as she stum. 


bled away from the house. Her - ) 


throat felt tight, and way inside of 
her pnsthing pease chill and hard 
like ‘an ice cube. Now she knew why 
Hester had looked ‘worried. Of 
course, she knew how people who 
lived in houses felt about people 
who didn’t; people who came look 
ne for work in old cars. They kept 

ifferent looks and voices for you 
and always found out if you lived in 
a tent and had too many brothers 
and sisters. 


She found a bench under a pepper 
tree and hid as far back in the shade 
as she could, trying to think what to 
do. Pa wouldn't be back for two 
hours. She could wait down by the 
sign, only all the cars coming to the 
party would have to turn in there 
and everyone would see her. She 
could never face school on Monday 
and all the jokes and questions. May- 
be if she went out on the main road 
and started. walking toward the 
camp she might thumb a ride back. 
But Pa would wait and wait, and 
Ma and the rest would have to know 
it had all been a mistake. They had 
been so proud and pleased about 
her going, especially Ma. And then 
there was Hester. 

She knew for certain now that 
Hester Burt was her friend. She'd 
proved it going against her mother 
to ask her, and she’d be punished 
afterward, sure as fate. If Ora stayed 
away, then Hester would think she 
hadn’t wanted to come and that 
would be worst of all. 





The paper parted to show a vase 
like no other she had ever seen. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Cars were thick in the driveway now. 
The air was full of honkings and voices. 
She are till the lawn was _ of 
movin before she came slow 
out of ding. y 
She rm herself suddenly the cen- 
ter of a noisy group. What with her 
recent struggle against tears and the 
sun being in her eyes she stood there 
blinking her bewilderment. For a mo- 
ment she felt confused, as if she were 

of a circus parade or a motion- 
picture show. She recognized the voices 
and features of her schoolmates, yet 
each of them had been transformed into 
a stranger. Dilapidated sweaters and 
jeans; torn lace and faded ginghams of 
outlandish pattern, hats minus crowns 
or tis ye down with hideous flowers, 
were all milling dizzily about her as she 
stared. 

“Hi, Nan!” Millie Robbins was shrill- 
ing. “Come here and see Ora! She’s got 
— but the kitchen stove on 

er. 

“Gee, I'll say!” 


H anps were poking her with curi- 
ous and admiring interest. She stood 
stiff and uncomfortable in their midst, 
not knowing whether to be embarrassed 
— by the unaccustomed cor- 


ity. 

“Pesthers, too! Oh, boy!” Billy Whit- 
comb came toward her like a ru 
crow, in black, with a crushed-in hig 
hat tilted sideways over his freckles. 
He poked a cane at her hat and let out 
one of his best two-finger-in-the-mouth 
whistles. “Some tacky party, all right.” 

Ora caught at the words as the 
went by. A “tacky party.” Hester's 
mother had called it that, too. That 
must have been what Hester had tried 
to tell her yesterday on the way out of 
school. She ought to have listened bet- 
ter, but all she had thought of then 
had been the wonder of being asked. 
A party had always meant the best you 
aad on your back and on your plate. 

“Didn't I tell you so?” Hester was 
coming toward her in a dress of her 
mother’s with obviously new and un- 
necessary patches plastered all over it. 
‘ Jidn’t I say Ora’u be a good sport if 
I asked her 

Ora met Hester's eyes. They shone 
with epmevtdl. oq ta SAE eae 
detail of the costum Ora put her hand 
to her throat to try to ease the tightness 
just above the sewed-on b . She 
—_ to smile back as if she’d dressed 

t way on purpose. But all she r 
wanted fem e run and run and on 
stop till she got back to the camp. It 
hac been bad enough before, hearin 
what Hester’s mother had said behind 
the window, but this was worSe, be- 
cause ev time lau and 
i oe ies Nooking. Brn gs was 

traying Ma and the rest. 


i ae’ 


a lot of the soft small feathers had been 
scattered and the wing tips broken. 

“I mustn't let on,” Ora told herself 
between clenched teeth. “Not to Hester 
hoe eee eee 


Trey were all especially nice to her 
that afternoon. No arp es remarks 
about living in a tent, or eating mush 
ee ee 
she'd come to . She found the 
most peanuts in hunt without half 
trying, and the potato race would have 
been easy to win if she'd wanted to. 
When it came to pinning the donkey's 
tail on blindfolded she made no effort, 
though she’d thought it would be fun. 

“No, thank you, ma’am, I'd just as 
soon look on,” she answered when Hes- 
ter’s grandmother urged her to 7 
“How near is it to six o'clock, please’ 

“Why, child, it’s just past five. 
There’s a whole hour yet and the re- 
freshments. You're enjoying yourself, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, thank you,” Ora lied valiantly. 
“But I pore, we track of the time. 
My Pa’s awful particular about wait- 
ing, and we live a good ways off.” 

Ora turned away when she saw Hes- 
ter’s mother coming in that direction. 
She hadn’t said anything yet about her 
being there. But there was always a 
chance she might speak out in spite of 
what the old lady had said. 

“Now it's time to vote on the prizes 
for the tackiest costume,” Hester an- 
nounced importantly. “Grandma’s goin 
to sit over » belind teaeieald one 
everybody has to go up, one at a time, 
and whisper the oe. She'll mark it 





“you've got twice as votes as an 
cou tiie, You win ths Siar aR righ 
henge : oe 
They were all clapping tin 
about her, looking on enviously. Thes 
there was a hush while Hester put the 
into her hands. Her fingers 
went numb so she could hardly feel the 
sete, 00 eer leen ie = 
ink ribbon bow that it. 


Fé ..8 
fh 
sage 
panics 
fli 
a 
ri 


g. “Let her 
a to. You want to show your folks 
how it looks all wrapped up, don’t you?” 

Ora nodded without looking up. She 
dared not raise her eyes in Iness 
or trust herself to make a sound. 


cS 
& 
& 


swered Hest grandmother, a 
urged more upon her; “I've had a great 
ee ta.Pep.? ” The fringed crack 

op.-Pop. Pop. crack- 
began to crackle and paper caps 
appeared, to perch at crazy angles. 
Jimmy Thomas pulled hers for her, and 
there was a purple dunce cap inside, 
with a little slip of folded paper that 
read: “It’s a wise foo] that never gets 
fooled twice.” Ora wished it had been 

the 


would have her 
wish, even if it wasn’t really her birth 
day till the middle of next week. The 
party was over now; already it 
was crum the cake under 
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10. Tie eae be Se 


“FRALLLS . . . bills . . . bills!” Pop 
B Trotter unloaded a pocketful 

of papers on the living room 
table. “That grocery bill looks like 
we'd been feeding the Army!” 

“By the way, Pop,” Ginny looked 
up from the piano where she was 
writing out some music exercises, 
“know what I want for my birth- 
day—” 


“Grocery bills—laundry bills — a’ 


bill from the plumber—a bill from 
the carpenter — Holy Mackerel! 
Doesn’t anybody in this house real- 
ize that we ought to be cutting down 
these days, instead of throwing 
money around like it was chicken 
feed?” 

Ginny started to say something, 
then changed her mind. There was 
no use to talk, at all, when Pop was 
all wrought up about Bills, Bills, 
Bills. It would be better to wait un- 
til he'd calmed down a little. After 
supper, maybe. Pop was always in a 
better frame.of mind after a good 
meal. 

Ginny watched him as he tried 
one chair and then another, then 
picked up a magazine and thumbed 
through the pages. Maybe Pop had 
“War Nerves.” That magazi 
article said lots of people had ’em 
nowadays. That's why they were 
short-tempered and impatient ~and 
touchy. How had the article put it? 
It was “the inevitable release of 
pent-up emotions, due to worry and 
nerve strain”—or something like 
that. Well, Pop sure must have a lot 
of “pent-up emotions” to release to- 
night! 

“Howsabout a little music —on 


boa, Mh 


the radio?” Ginny ventured, rising. 

“What's that? Oh, all right,” Pop 
tossed the magazine on the table. 

Ginny clicked on the radio. 
“.-- and now we bring you the latest 
war news,” came the voice of the an- 
nouncer. 

“Get that! I want to hear it!” Pop 
came over and sat down by the 
radio, 

Ginny sighed and went back to the 
piano. He'd probably be more upset 
than ever, after listening to the news- 
cast. Ho-hum. Might as well finish 
those music exercises. 


H IYA, folks!” Tommy breezed 
into the room a few minutes later, 
eating an apple. “Say, Pop, it looks 
tke” PP y, Fop 

“Don’t eat that in here!” Pop bel- 
lowed above the radio. “It gives me 
the willies!” 

“Huh—oh, okay, Colonel!” Tommy 
tossed the apple in the fireplace and 
stretched out on the sofa. 

“As I was about to say, Pop,” 
Tommy began again, as soon as the 
news..st was over, “it looks like I'll 


have to use the family car tonight. ~ 


Annie's given up . . . or rather, her 
right rear tire blew this afternoon.” 

Pop’s expression was far from en- 
couraging. “So you think you'd like 
to wear out my tires for a change, is 
that it?” he asked grimly. 

“No, just thought I'd borrow the 
Buick for one night, if nobody—” 

“Nobody is right!” Pop exploded. 
“It’s high time you realized, young 
man, that there's a war going on — 
and that tires aren't something you 
can buy like a new pair of shoes!” 
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“That's the nicest birthday request 

1 ever heard and you shall have it.” 


“Heck, I know that, Pop, but the 
Buick’s tires are good and—” 

“How good will they be six months 
from now, if you burn them up on 
the highways?” Pop roared. 

“But I don’t drive fast any more,” 
Tommy argued. “Besides, I'm just 
going out to the U.S.O. and back. 
Some of the Air Corps boys are or- 
ganizing a band and we're going to 
let ‘em have our instruments to 
practice with until they get theirs. 
I've got to take ‘em out there to- 
night. I wouldn't ask for the car if 
I hadn't already made plans—” 

“Well, you can just make other 
plans! And that’s that!” Pop took out 
his handkerchief and blew his nose 
loudly. 

“SOUP’S ON!” Pete announced 
from the doorway. “Hey, where's 
Fat?” 

“Here I am!” Pat came in behind 
Pete. “Hi, Pop,” she said, giving him 
a kiss on the cheek. “ ’Smatter, Pop? 
You look slightly bushed!” 

“I don’t know what that means, 
but if it could possibly be interpreted 
as ‘fed-up,’ that’s the right word!” 
Pop stalked into the dining room 
with all four of them trailing him. 

“Here, Mom, let me help you,” Pat 
said, taking the meat platter from 
her mother. “Ill bring the other 
things. You sit down.” 

“I would've helped, Mom,” Ginny 
said, “but those music exercises take 
so long.” 

“I know.” Mom sat down and sur- 
veyed the table. “Let's see, do we 
have everything? Oh, no — bring the 
catsup, Pat! I forgot it. I was in such 
a hurry—what time is it? I mustn't be 
late to my First Aid class!” 

“Take it easy, Mom, it’s only six- 
twenty. Oh, wy Swiss steak!” 
Tommy exclaimed, eyeing the plat- 
ter. 

“Humph, thought we were going 
to cut out steaks,” Pop comment 
dryly. 

“Don’t worry,” Pat laughed, pass- 
ing him a muffin. “Swiss steak is just 
a name to fool you on a cheaper cut 
of meat. Ginny and I are getting to 
be experts on economical dishes 
since we've been doing the planning 
and buying. We've saved almost 
three dollars this month, Pop!” 

“You don’t say!” Pop looked up in 
surprise. “Well, now, that's what I 














(Nyou Like PP bo er 


Some classes of foods 
have lots more natural 
Vitamin B, than others. 


Important among the 
good sources of Vitamin 
B, as Nature provides it 
are the whole grain foods 
— particularly whole 
wheat. 


Millions agree that you 
get whole wheat in its 


most delicious form in 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 


y Ji mer' 
Help K top 


A good source of natural 
Vitamin B, and other 
needed food values from 
the whole wheat is deli- 
cious Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. - 


Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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call good management. Every dollar 
counts these days, you know.” 
“In about another month Pete and 


-| Tl furnish the vegetables from our 


Tommy boasted. “We've 
working out there all afternoon. 
By the way, Pop, I found enough 
slate in the basement to patch up 
that leaky place in the roof, and 
enough wire hae those broken screens 
in the kitchen. You needn't call the 
carpenter. They're all fixed.” 
“Well!” Pop leaned back from the 
table and almost smiled. “That's 
fine!” 
“What's for dessert?” Pete asked. 
“Something very special Ginny 
made for you before she went to 
school this morning,” Pat replied. 
“Chocolate ice-box pudding! Oh, and 
we're learning some swell new des- 
serts made without sugar .. . in 
Home Eck. Even ice cream, Pete! 
I'll make some for you Sunday.” 
“That’s your birthday, isn't it, 
Ginny?” Mom said. “You haven't told 
me what you want for a present.” 
“What I want,” Ginny replied 
slowly,” is to have a couple of the 
Air Corps boys to dinner. That's all. 
And it wouldn’t cost much, Pop, or 
be much trouble. Pat and I could 
cook the dinner and if we could use 
part of the money w "ve saved on 
groceries. . 
“Ginny’s trying to join the Air 
Corps!” Pete teased her. 
“That's not so!” Ginny came back 
indignantly, “It’s just that . . . well, 
I'd like to do something different this 
birthday . . . something for some- 
body else! “And that’s not a 
Those boys are a lon py ot 
home and—well, that’s I like 


heneet! np SERAeES to Pop. 

P over and patted Gin- 
ny’s hand. “That's the nicest birth- 
day request I ever heard, and you 
shall have it! Only I'll pay for the 
party, and, Pat, you a thy dinner 

. . with all the trimmins! All right. 
Mom?” 

Mom smiled at Ginny. “Fine and 
dandy. Mrs. Frisbee’s hostess at 
the U.S.O. and she'll be delighted. 
I'll call her tomorrow.” 

“Why don’t you let Ginny arrange 
it?” Pop suggested. “Tommy's going 
out there tonight .. . er . . . in the 
Buick and she could ride out with 
him and,” he added with a wink at 


aah a Naat out. two good-lookers 


Guy whded bed “hay, Por” 
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by George Lawton, Ph.D. 


“| VE CALLED you all here to- 
night, so that every point of 
view would be represented.” Mr. 
West, principal of Main H.S., was 
addressing the Parent - Teachers 
Ass'n. “You know the fact8. Our own 
Jane Black, junior at Main, com- 
mitted suicide last week. She gave as 
her reason the blackballing of her 
two sisters by the sorority to which 
she belonged. Some of you feel that 
sororities should be banned. Per- 
sonally, I'm not for them. I question, 
however, whether the sorority had 
anything to do with Jane’s death.” 

Mrs. Ladd, a parent, led off the 
discussion. “My daughter belongs to 
a sorority. The other girls in it all 
have good school records and fine 
characters. It is difficult to get in, 
and neither looks nor money will 
help you.” 

Gilda Drane, a senior student, dis- 
agreed “I think sororities build up 
prejudices. They stress differences of 
religion and race. Also, getting 
blackballed is a terrible experience: 
I know. You don’t feel as if you be- 
longed to the human race any more. 
We should have many social clubs 
in school, which would accept every- 
body. If these clubs had affairs every 
week that were really interesting, 
sororities wouldn't have a chance. 

Bill Cort, president of the Seniors, 
said. “Why, we're a nation of join- 
ers. My Mom is in a bridge club that 
is as cliquey as Jane's group My 
father’s a doctor and he belongs to 
professional associations that turn 
people down. Dad is also in one of 
those fraternal orders, with its spe- 
cial uniform and celebrations. No 
one is planning to prohibit them! 

“Anyway, it doesn’t make sense 
for a girl to kill herself just because 
her sisters were refused by a sorority. 
The sisters should have been the 
ones to get upset. 

“People kill themselves every day. 
Sometimes, they do it after reading 
a particular book. Should we ban 
that book? Fellows and girls die for 
love. Let’s outlaw love — just try it! 
Men go bankrupt and jun out of 
windows. Maybe we say ‘No 


/ ut i wnt mel 
| Ui ue iS 
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0 
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“Always, she ran away from 
problems.” 


more money or ‘No more windows!’ 
I just don’t see it, sorry.” 

Mr. West broke in, “One of the 
parents here tonight is Dr. Masters, 
a psychologist connected with the 
Bureau of Child Guidance in town. 
Perhaps you'll help us, Dr. Masters.” 

“It's my belief,” Dr. Masters be- 
gan, “that’the sorority incident was 
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merely the straw that broke the 
camel's back. Next year, the straw 
might have been failure in school; 
five years from now, it could be fail- 
ure in love; fifty years hence . . . dis- 
abling illness or loss of money. 
“The point is that people like Jane 
always feel life is pushing them 
against the wall and asking them to 
make impossible choices, like that 
between her sorority and her sisfers. 
“Such girls or boys say to them- 
selves at tough moments: ‘I know a 
secret way of escape no one can 
block. Unless the game of life fol- 
lows my rules, and unless I win most 
of the time, I won't play.’ Only this 
morning a little girl came to the 
Bureau who, after she had been 
scolded at home, wrote this note: 
“‘I don't care what happens to 
me. I'll find someone who loves 
orphans. Should I run away? No, I 
might get hungry. And I won't com- 
mit suicide, because I haven't any- 
thing nice enough to be found dead 
in. 
“There are victims, however, who 
while they also want to hurt what 
has hurt them, are afraid to strike 


(Concluded on next page) 





Dreaming of a Lovelier- 
Looking Complexion? 
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FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly .. . just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
tone . .. will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood's 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 
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back, because they don’t think they 
are a match for their opponents. 
They believe their own stupidity, 
ve a and unworthiness makes 
them responsible for their own 
plight, as when one says, ‘I could 
*kick myself for doing that.’ The sui- 
cide wants to punish himself, ‘blot 
himself out’—the word sui-cide itself 
means self-murder. What he would 
like to do to his oppressor, to circum 


stances, to the ‘world,’ he does to 
himself. 

“Think of the day-dreams in which 
we say, Tll go and die and then 
they'll be sorry they treated.me so 
mean—they'll see me lying there all 
dead and then they'll know how I 
suffered. There is a little 
drenched with self-pity that ends: 


When not any wind that blows 





I1’s good these days to see those sturdy 


Ready to go 
anywhere 
.. QUICKLY 


Bell System trucks along the highway. 


They are workshops on wheels. Each 
has a highly skilled crew; each has its 
own tools, power and materials. They 
are ready and efficient and can be sent 
into action anywhere, any time. And 


there are more than 27,000 of them. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Service to the Nation in Peace and War 


This is just one way the Bell System is 
prepared to keep lines open and ready 
for war-time service—no matter when 


or where the test may come. eo 








Shall awake me to your sigh. 


You" will say, “How kind she 
was, 

You will say, “How true she 
was.” 


“A large number of people have 
thought of suicide at least once in 
their lives. But, in most of us, curios- 
ity to hear what. the ‘mourners’ will 
say keeps us alive. Since it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between 
those who threaten and those who 

out their threats, every ‘I know 
what I'll do, should be heeded. It 
means someone believes he has a 
problem he cannot solve except by 
fleeing to a place where his problem 
cannot follow. Such an attitude re- 
quires mental first-aid. It is as much 
of an emergency as a broken leg. 

“All of us here tonight want to feel 
we've done something to prevent an- 
other Jane Black. While we can't 
create a race of human beings which 
would be well-adjusted in the cradle 
and stay that way, we can try to give 
help to those who need it later on. 

“Children’s emotional needs 
should be a major study for all fu- 
ture doctors and teachers. It would 
be easier, then, for young people 
with serious emotional difficulties to 
be ‘spotted’ and then referred to 
specially trained ms, one of 
whom should be on the staff of most 
elementary and high schools. 

“Let's imagine we've met here to- 
night, not to destroy, but to build 
something new and better, perhaps 
even a d Guidance Bureau right 
here at Main High itself. If we hurry, 
we may be able to reach the next 
Jane Black in time.” 

See Scholastic: “The ig ag ee Per- 


son,” Jan 8, 1940. “The ce of 
Mental Fitness,” March 2, 1942. 


What Price Fame? 
On a to Europe after retiring from 
the Btn ct championship, I made the 
uaintance of George Bernard Shaw. He 
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Beginning of Wisdom 
(Continued from page 26) 


a citron leaf that had escaped mutila- 
tion. She nibbled round the edges and 
managed to tie it in another corner of 
the handkerchief with the jumping 
beans. 

“Well, -by, I've got to be going.” 
Ora fod yc to Tier as left 
the table. “Thanks a lot for asking me 
to your party, I—” 

She was glad that someone turned on 
the radio just then and her hav- 
ing to say she’d had a lovely time. But 
Hester didn’t seem to notice the omis- 
sion. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I'm glad you 
won the prize.” She gave a quick look 
to make sure her mother was in the 
kitchen before she put her arm around 
Ora and followed her to the door. 

“Wait, child, wait!” The old lady was 
hurrying down the driveway after her, 
waving something. Late, long fingers of 
afternoon sunlight made her 
shine and lit up the edges of her white, 
parted hair. “Here’s some leftover 
cookies and candy. I e you've got 
brothers and sisters could make use of 
a few? How many of you are there?” 

Ora hesitated, It wouldn’t do to act 
too eager. Ma always said you mustn't 
let on you didn’t have plenty of every- 
thing. You had to be careful when 
people asked questions, ever kind ones, 
because sometimes it got back to the 
investigators and made trouble. But she 
couldn't very well hurt Hester's grand- 
mother. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” she said, and, 
remembering a favorite phrase of Pa’s, 
she added, “There’s quite a snarl of us 
young ones.” 

Once the house was out of sight she 
breathed more easily. She could see the 
flashing of cars through the tree trunks 
as she came nearer the road, but no sign 
of Pa by the gates. There would be time 
to do what she had made up her mind 
must be done, 

A ditch lay between the road and the 
fenced-in acres of fruit and walnut 
trees. It had been deepened by the 
rains. Mud and dank grass and debris 
filled it in» matted confusion. Ora 
marked a great ball of tumbleweed and 
began to climb down toward it, bracing 
her feet as well as she could in the dry- 
ing clay. She kept the prize package in 
the crook of her arm cit she was safel 
down. Then she took it in both h 
and turned it round and round. The 
paper was smooth and white without a 
wrinkle on it anywhere, and the pink 
ribbon stood up stiff and beautiful, the 
way it never did after a second or third 


tying. 
Vida May wouldn’t have hesitated. 
She'd have hunched up one shoulder 


and grinned and said, “Well, I put one 
over on those stiff-necks, all right!” 
After all, a prize was a prize, even if 

ou. Hester had picked 
it out herself. She had been glad Ora 
had won it, and that made it not quite 
to Hester if she didn’t even look 

“You could say you won the ut 
hunt or- the donkey pinning—” The 
words came dry and scratchy, as if the 
very weeds were tempting her. 

“But the folks would be sure to find 
out,” Ora stood up to herself in the 
bottom of the ditch. “I couldn’t ever 
fool them if I fetched it back, and if Ma 
thought I looked funny she’d feel bad, 
real bad. I couldn’t hurt Ma’s feelings 
like that. But I guess there’s no harm if 
I take one look.” 
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The ribbon yielded to her fingers with 
voluptuous softness; the whispering tis- 
sue paper parted to show a china vase 
like no other she had ever seen. The 
white, tapering fingers of a lady’s hand 
clasped the part meant to hold flowers, 
and, as if that were not enough, little 
gold-flecked sprigs had been scattered 
over the smooth surface. Ora half ex- 
pected to feel them growing, so real 
they seemed in their painted bloom— 
the roses so pink, the forget-me-nots so 
blue. She made sure she had not missed 
a single leaf or bud. She clasped her 
own square “ey over the delicate 
china ones to fix the position in her 
mind forever. 

“It won't hurt if I keep the ribbon,” 
she decided, as she fitted the cover on. 

(Concluded on next page) 














J OE ALWAYS SAID when he died 
he’d like to become a horse. 


One day Joe died. 

Early this May I saw a horse that 
looked like Joe drawing a milk 
wagon. 

I sneaked up to him and whis- 
pered, “Is it you, Joe?” ~* 


I said, “Why?” 

He said, “I am now wearing a 
comfortable collar for the first time 
in my life. My shirt collars always 
used to shrink and murder me. In 
fact, one choked me to death. That 
is why I died!” 

“Goodness, Joe,” I exclaimed, 
“why didn’t you tell me about your 





- My friend, Joe Holmes, is now a horse 


He said, ““Yes, and am I happy!’’. 


ARROW SHIRTS +» TIES 


Sanforized-Shrunk—a new shirt free if one shrinks out of fit 
Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GET IN THE DESIGN CONTEST! Big cash prizes offered by the makers 
of Arrow products for the best pattern designs of Arrow shirts, ties, and 
handkerchiefs! Sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 


shirts sooner? I would have told you 
about Arrow shirts. They never 
shrink out of perfect fit. Not even 
the oxfords.”’ 

“G’wan,” said Joe. “Oxford’s the 
worst shrinker of all!” 

“Maybe,” I replied, “but not 
Gordon, the Arrow oxford. I know. 
I’m wearing one. It’s Sanforized- 
Shrunk—can’t shrink even 1%! Be- 
sides, it has Arrow’s unique Mitoga 
tailored fit! And,” I said reaching a 
crescendo, ‘Gordon costs only $2!” 

“Swell,” said Joe. “My boss needs 
a shirt like that. I'll tell him about 
Gordon. Maybe he’ll give me an 
extra quart of oats. And, gosh, do I 
love oats!” 
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NOTICE 


TO ALL 
BADMINTON 
PLAYERS! 


Witson badminton a 
are designed by experts. They 
are made by experts, too—the 
same skilled men who make ten- 
nis rackets for such great stars 
as Budge, Riggs, Alice Marble 
and others. 

That's why they are so beauti- 
fully balanced—why it is so 
easy to get the snappy wrist 
action so important to correct 
badminton stroking. 


W. BASIL JONES, master player and 
celebrated teacher, is retained on the 
Wilson Advisory Board to belp de- 
sign Wilson Badminton Rackets. 


WILSON 
SHUTTLES 


are also de- 
signed from 
Basil Jones’ ex- 

) pert knowledge 
of the game. 


See your sporting goods dealer 


Wilken 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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When she. scrambled up the bank 
again there was no sign of white paper. 
dy it was turning the color of the 
clay that would keep her secret, of the 
tumbleweed that would hide her shame. 
Even with the sun in her eyes she 
made out the high-bodied car a long 
way off. Pa drew up and helped her in. 
Neither of them said much till he had 
the car back on the other sitle of the 
highway and their faces were set toward 
camp. 

“Well,” he said, “have a good time? 
What's in the bag?” ‘ 

“Cookies and candy. Want some, Pa? 
Or a ut—I found most a whole 
pocketful in the peanut hunt.” 

“No, thanks; I'll stick to my quid. 
Guess the kids and Ma'll be able to 
help you out, though.” 

It felt good to settle back beside him 
and not have to make up things to say 
for a while. The low sun was warm at 
their backs, and the shadow of the car 
kept pace with them, like a dark, me- 
chanical scarecrow on wheels. Ora could 
make out the shape of their shoulders 
and heads—Pa’s old hat and his hands 
on the steering wheel; her own smaller 
shape, with Loretta’s hat perched stiffly 
on top. She it off and held it in 
her lap. She hoped the blue-jay feathers 
wouldn’t look as battered as she remem- 
bered. But it wasn’t any use pretending 
that they would ever be the same. 

Pa looked down at her lap and 
chuckled, “You all must“’a’ had a high 
old time, from the looks of that hat!” 

Ora let it go at that and went on 
stroking the feathers that would never 
be stiff and shining again. : 

The wild-flower fields were coming in 
sight, with the highway cutting 
tween. On either. side stretched, 
clear to the mountains, which were 
purple now and mottled with cloud 
shadows. The lupin was turning purple, 
too, in the late night. But that made no 
difference. It was a pure wonder any 
way you looked at it. 

“Pretty, all right.” Pa slowed down. 
“Sight for sore eyes.” 

a drew a long breath before she 
answered, “My, but there’s a lot,” she 
said. “Lots more’n a vase could hold, 
isn’t there, Pa?” 

She stayed quiet after that for such a 
long time that even Pa noticed it. 

“You act all in,” he said. “Well, socia- 
bility can be awful hard work some- 
times.” 

“Yes, Pa,” Ora agreed, and edged 
closer to him on the seat. 


Reprinted from the American Magazine, by per- 
mission of the editors and of the author. 
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UP WITH A RACQUET 


ARD-BOILED sports writers 

have a way of belittling the 

army of promising young atb- 
letes who never live up to their press 
notices. They hum: “Oh the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra-la-la, are 
back in the bush by the fall.” 

After seeing so many of these “morn- 
ing glories” wilt, we were all for adopt- 
ing this ditty as the national anthem 
for all “promising” athletes. We now 
want the world to know that we’re with- 
drawing the motion. We've finally found 
a sport in which promising athletes usu- 
ally do live up to expectations—tennis. 

We discovered this while browsin 
through the records of -past nation 
junior boys’ and girls’ tennis ——— 
Here, we thought, are most of the 
famous “morning glories” in tennis his- 
tory—the outstanding players (18 years 
old or under) of their time. Did they 
live up to expectations? Here’s what 
we discovered. 

From 1919 through 1921, a squat, 
apple-cheeked fellow called Vinnie 
Richards owned a monopoly on the 
junior title. As you probably know, 
Vinnie went on to become one of the 
greatest Dna in history. Five times 
he won the national doubles champion- 


ip. In Davis Cup play, he won two 
Santee titles and fas ndin matches, 
as well. 

Keith Gledhill took over the junior 
crown in 1929, and shared the doubles 
title as well. His partner was a tall, 
skinny fellow who just murdered the 
ball. His name—Ellsworth Vines. The 
two paired up again three years later 
and won the national doubles cham- 
pionship. Ellie went on to become one 
of the world’s finest players. 

From then on, names that are more 
familiar today began creeping into the 
junior victory roll. There was Frankie 
Parker in 1932, the great Don Budge in 
1933, Gene Mako the following year, 
little Bobby Riggs in 1935, Joe Hunt 
in 1937, and Ted Schroeder in 1939. 

« A fellow who should be heard from 
in the,future is Budge Patty. He won 
the junior championship last year. 

Among the girls, the list of junior 
champions also reads like a who's who 
in tennis. Back in 1921 and ‘22, a 
poker-faced girl in pig tails reigned as 
queen. While still a junior she almost 
captured the senior cham —_* 
something nobody has ever done. She 
lost in the finals. 

The following year she won the first 
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of the seven national titles she was to 

win—a record no one has ever ap- 

proached. She went on to become the 

— of American women players. 
elen Wills is the name. 

In 1924 and '25, another Helen came 
into power—the famous Helen Jacobs. 
Helen had to wait seven years before 
she won the senior title. But once she 
broke the ice, the habit stuck. She won 
it four years in a row. 

In 1931 junior doubles play, Bonnie 
Miller and her partner, a long-legged 
tomboy from San Francisco, won the 
championship. The tomboy turned out 
to be a pretty “fair” tennis player. You 
must have heard of her—Alice Marble! 

The next in the line of great players 
to hold the junior crown was tiny Sarah 
Palfrey, who is now Mrs. Elwood 
Cooke. Sarah ruled for three years 
(1928-30). But the national senior title 
was a long time coming. In doubles she 
was sensational. She won the cham- 
pionship nine times. But she had to 
wait until 1941 to win her first singles 
title. 

A third Helen—Helen Bernhard— 
who became junior queen in 1938 and 
"39, is now our sixth ranking player. In 
1940 and 1941, a husky swatter from 
Calitornia — Louise Brough — ascended 
the throne. She is the girl everybody 
expects to be our next great women’s 
player.—H. L. Masin. 


, 








YOU CAN STILL GET NYLON STRINGS 


Enough resilient, moisture-resistant nylon 
is available for 1942 needs 


HE unusual qualities of Du Pont nylon 

have been drafted to help win the war. 
But there’s still enough on hand—made 
before the war effort called—for a normal 
1942 season. 

Nylon was a great success last year with 
thousands of experts— amateurs and pros. ~ 
Either in a new racket or as a restring 
job on your present frame, nylon will en- 
able you to keep fit and enjoy your tennis 
this season. ’ 

You get all these advantages with nylon: 


> Resiliency ... plenty of bounce... 
“boardiness.” 

> No sagging - . . nylon stays tight. 

> Moisture resistance. No worry about 
damp days! 

> Durability and strength. No fraying or 
drying out. 

> Control of ball. Nylon is right for chops, 
cuts, placements. 

> Economical. 


Ask for nylon! You'll be more than pleased 
with its long-lasting, fine performance. 
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ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT- 


Proved for Durability! 


@ Next time you order a stringing job — 
specify Armour’s Tested Gut .. . the strings 
that have proved they can take it! Grueling 
torture-machines developed by Armour have 
measured the punishment these strings can 
take... testing and proving that they have 
big extras of strength, speed, resiliency, and 
long wear. For top performance — and lasting 
performance—have your rackets strung with 
Armour’s Tested Gut! 


Six Tested Armour Brands 
GOLD STAR - TILDEN JUNIOR - VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL - DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Hall Laminated Tennis Rocket 





TENNIS 
FLASH! 


7 of the 10 first-ranking 

men players in the United 

States use rackets made 
by Spalding. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 








LAUGHS) 


A Londoner got on a bus, carrying 
a hundred-pound bomb, and sat down. 

“What's that you've got on your lap?” 
asked the conductor. 

“A delayed-action bomb I'm taking 
to the Police Station,” was the explana- 
tion. 

“Good grief,” shouted the conductor. 
“You don't want to carry a dangerous 
thing like that on your lap. Put it under 


the seat.” 
Chicago Tribune 


Tough Guy 


In Pueblo, Col., a 10-year-old boy 
seeking to enlist in the Navy, met ob- 


jections with the statement: “You've got . 


a lot of men that can lick the Japs. But 
I can lick their kids.” 


PM. New York 


“Large Oaks from Little Acorns 
Grow” 


A farmer had planted a crop of flax, 
and had a tablecloth made from the 
linen he produced. Sometime later he 
remarked to a guest at dinner: 

“I grew this tablecloth myself.” 

“Did you really?” she twittered. “How 
did you ever manage it?” 

“If you promise not to give the secret 
away, I'll tell you,” he said, feeling he 
could never make her understand» the 
real process. She promised. 

“Well,” proceeded the farmer, “I 
planted a napkin!” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Good Gravy! 
My girl friend’s waist is 42, 
She eats her meals in haste. 
And so you see, it’s really true 
That haste makes waist! 


Tartar Shield 


Out of This World 


Freshman: “I got a check from 
home.” 

Senior: “Good. Pay me that five bucks 
you owe me.” 

Freshman: “Wait until I tell you the 
rest of my dream.” 























FORWARD... 
to VICTORY! 
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“No man is 
hurt, but 
by himself.” 


Diogenes Said: 




















KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU” KEY TO “SHARPEN YOUR WITS” 
P. 16 (Not in English Edition) _P. 24 (Not in Social Studies 


Where Will the Spring Offensive Be? Edition) 
- - 2—b; 3—c; 4c; 5—b; 6—a; 7—c; L 1-b: 2-a: 3-b. 


C Il. 1-T; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 
an You Tell Axis Propaganda? 7-7; 8-F; 9-T: 10-T. 

(These -answers are the opinion of 

the writers, Have your class discuss ‘Tl. 1-d; 2-e; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a. 

these and make its own key. IV. 1-T; 2-F; $-T; 4T; 5-F; 6-T; 
1-Y; 2-N; 3-N; 4-Y; 5-¥; 6-N; 7-7: &-F- 

7-Y; 8-Y; 9—N; 10—Y. V. 1-b; 2-c; S-a; 4-f; 5-d; 6-g; 7-c. 

What's New? Words to the Wise. 1-m; 2-c; 3-n; 
l—a; 2c; 8—c; 4—b; 5—a; 6—b; Tc; 4h; 5-a; 6-k; 7-f; 8-i; 9-b; 10-g; 11-1; 











8—a. 12-j; 18-d; 14-e. 


Many sparkling gems 
of wisdom rolled from 


the lips of this great 
Greek philosopher, but 
none carried a more vital 
message to youth. 


Time has established 
the truth of this caution 
against being too im- 
petuous. 

Weigh the important 
issues of life carefully 
and be guided largely as 
you approach them by 
the experiences of suc- 
cessful men and women. 


You will find in the 
records convincing evi- 
dence of the right thing 
to do when the time 
comes to do it. 






































GEE, I’M DEAD — 
WHERE DO YOU 
GET ALL YOUR. 


Serving aces takes skill and stamina—the kind mins. PLANTERS PEANUTS taste better—and ~ 
you get from eating energy foods. And among help you play any game better. Try some now. — 
energy foods, PLANTERS PEANUTS have al- You'll know theyre genuine PCANTERS—the pea- 
ways been “seeded” high—for they serve aces nuts that are always fresh, crisp and meaty—if 
not only in flavor but in stamina-building vito- the picture of “MR. PEANUT” is on the package. 


fr GAN 


AER 


*““MR. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS 





¢ Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
: ) JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! uN 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 


378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 10 special sections 10c and four empty 5c 
ONLY that are chock full of interesting, useful facts, including PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, 
an up-to-date authoritative digest of military and naval and get the biggest 














